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HOBBS, HART, & CO.'S 
SAFES: — 


ARE 
SAFES THE 
SAFES BEST, 


SAFES 
SAFES 


76, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2.. 


JLIFTS 


FOR WET CELLARS 


EJ ECTOR: SPECIAL TERMS. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER CO. 
HATFIELD STREET, S,E.t: HOP. 4540 


EWART'S 


“EMPEROR” SMOKE CURE 








|THE LIFT & HOIST Co. 


Sole Makers of “ Premier’: Rolling Shutters: 


108-114, Prince Street, DEPTFORD, S.E. 


WAYCOOD-O1IS LIFTS. 


HYDRAULIC. 





PALMOUTH ROAD, 8.E.1 


Cures Smoky Chimneys. 
Catalogue on application. 


EWART & SON, Ltd., Euston Rd., London. 














REVOLVING SHUTTERS 
COLLAPSIBLE GATES. 





BOY LE’S 


LATEST ‘ 


arent ATR-POMP™ 
VENTILATOR. 


DOUBLE rux EXTRACTING POWER or EARLIER FORMS 


eR the £50 Prize with Grand Diploma 
(only prize offered), at the Internatio: Ven- 
tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
Paris, Two old Medals, 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
4, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


1 DENNISON, KETT & CO., LTD. 


Tel.: Bank 8356... 11, QUEEN VICTORIA 8T., E.C. 










. ELECTRIC LIFTS 


Smith, Major, 6 Stevens, Ltd. Lonpon s 
(Late Archibald Smith & Stevens), _ NORTHAMPTON 


ASTON fae 
ASTON IRON STAIRCASES. | | 
ASTON sug 1: 








SIMPLEX LEAD GLAZING|\ ° . 
FOR ROOFS, SKYLIGHTS. and : 





HEA TING #sset'sa 


87 DUKE STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
NQ ZINC, IRON or PUTTY US&D. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
_ Over 2.000.000 sup. ft. in use, 








‘“STANDARD ASPHALTE” 


For CAVITY WALLS. Tf pRB OS: tee Lis t upon Application. 


VULGANITE, LTD. ae 


(Mascttesnit™ it: ‘Westinghouse 











Write for Particulars to 


GROVER & CO., LIMITED, 
Britannia Engineerin Works. Carpenters Road, 


‘ord 
FACTORIES AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 























GOLD 


HYGIENIC, Tough and Hard Wearing. 


‘DECOLITE® 
‘PETRONITE’ 


DECOLITE and PETRONITE are and always have been manufactured and laid exclusively by British labour, by 


BELL’S UNITED ASBESTOS Co., Ltd., Southwark St.,London.’ 


CONTRACTORS FOR MOSAIC.AND TERRAZZO “PAVINGS. 


MEDAL . FRANCO. BRITISH EXHIBITION, 


COMPOSITION FLOORING. for Hospitals, Works, 


Offices, Canteens, Cottages, 
WARM and Elastic to the Tread, 


Cantéens, Cottages, etc. 


Fire- Resisting. 
For New Buildings, also for Overlaying existing Wooden, Stone, Cement, ete., Floors: Quitkly Laid. 


COMPOSITION FLOORING, suitable for Factories, 
Somewhat harder than Decolite. 
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etc, 


Vermin Proof, Damp Proof, 
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) Flectrie Lighting 
INSTALLATIONS 


4587, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





Tele 


For FACTORIES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
OFFICES and’ FLATS. 


TREDEGARS LTD. 


Electrical t Engineers 


_ Lighting ‘Specialisis, 
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LIQUID’ SCOTCH, GLUE 


THE e 1 1b. tin 


to the Trade, 
* Standard ”’ 
‘STRONGEST 9/6 Soest tree: 
Ye 
Sample 1 Ib. tin 
to the Trade, 
; sé Extra ” 


KNOWN 3). post tree 


The Improved Liquid Glues Co., Etd., 
Gt. Hermitage Street and Bushell Street, 


“GLUE 





~ Telephone: + MeAMRALR 4032, 1083-° 2 
rams: me REDELECT. WESDO, LO} Dow. 
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| TREDEGARS LTD. 


Lighting Engineers, 


COXTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, 









PATENTEES' AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE . 


‘WATCHMAN 
ACETYLENE ‘GENERATORS 
ACETYLENE LIGHTING, et 
‘WELDING & CUTTING. | 


Hxap Ovrict: 5 67) BROOK STREET, W.1. 
Works: TREDEGAR WORKS, BOW. 
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Young & Marten, Tad, 

Building Contractors— 
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Grant, H. M. & Co, 
Higgs ‘& in, Ltd, 


London Provincial Builders, Ld 
EB. A. & Oo. 
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Electric Lighting and 

Fittings— 

. Battiscombe & Harris, Ltd. 
Wredegars, 
Electric Motors— 

Mather & Platt, Ltd, 

Electricity— 

y) ‘on & Qo. Ltd. 
Maleolm & Allan, Ltd. 
Mather & Platt, Ltd . 
Tredegars, Ltd =} 














Garden Hose 
Wileox W. H. “00. Ltda, 
. Woods, Sons & G is 
Ca (Collapsible)— 
" Dennison, Kett, & Co, Ltd. 
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Lift and Hoist Co 
Gates, Railings (Iron), &c.— 
‘Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. 
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Young & Marten, Ltd. 


Glass (Plate & Window)— 
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King, J. A. & Co: 
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King, J. A. & Co. 

Nicholls & Clarke, Ita. 

, Partridge, ''. & Co. 

Young & Marten, itd. 


Glue (Liquid)— 
Central Chemicals, Ltd. 
Improved Liquid "Glues Co. 
Mendine Co. 

Gutter Bracket 
Parker, Winder & Y Aphurob 


Heating and Lighting— 
Benham & Sons, L 
Clark, Hinnt, & Co Ltd. 
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THE L.G.B.. MANUAL. 


T says a good deal for the progressive attitude of the 
Local Government Board that Dr. Addison has 
issued a manual for official use in connection with 
Housing Schemes before his Bill is on the Statute 
Book, inasmuch as this manual has many references 

to the Bill and must have been largely prepared in antici- 
pation of its reception without destructive. criticism. 
Possibly even the enthusiast on housing is beginning to 
germinate the unspoken thought that we have nearly enough 
literature on this subject. ‘‘ Of making many books there 
isno end” was certainly uttered at a time when facilities 
for publication were much more limited than at present, 
yet was a sentiment expressed by a very practical leader 
of men. Nevertheless, it is-right and proper that the 
authority which has charge of this vast scheme and whose 
approval is necessary before a brick can be laid, should issue 
a publication itself which will enable those saddled with 
the responsibility of formulating housing schemes to know 
exactly what will be approved for the all-important purposes 
of grants. Hence, though ‘a good deal of the information 
given follows the already familiar lines of the Tudor Walters 
and other recognised reports, this manual must be regarded 
as a very essential addition to the library of the housing 
expert, be he a Local Authority’s official, consulting archi- 
tect, or secretary of a public utility society. Moreover, 
for the first time probably, the whole procedure necessary 
in approaching the Board is set out herein in its consecutive 
stages, and the various inevitable “forms” dealing with 
financial and material particulars are given in facsimile. 
The manual opens with a paragraph in italics pointing 
out that the Bill now before Parliament affords relief in the 
matter of by-laws and local Acts regarding new streets and 
buildings, and immediately thereafter it is stated that the 
shortage lies in the provision of good houses suitable for 
a working man’s family and not merely in dwellings for 
the poorest classes. This is a good opening and must have 
a profound effect on the application of building by-laws 
generally, for it is impossible to conceive that the private 
owner who may be hoping to build for himself as soon as 
labour has given him confidence, can ever again be strangled 
by unnecessary official restrictions after his own Local 
Authority has erected houses possibly no larger freed from 
the disabilities of its own making. We suggest that -he 
Housing Commissioners representing the new Department 
o the L.G.B might approach the Heralds’ College for a 
coat-of-arms based on St. George and the Dragon, though 
we do not add that the latter should be symbolical of the 
by-laws Departmental Committee. We are told that the 
houses to be erected should be models or standards for 
Mivate enterprise in the future, and some general statements 
follow on location and choice of sites, fences, roads, drainage 
“id accommodation, which matters are more fully dealt 
mth in the appendices, which form four-fifths of the 
Mblication and which merit careful study. The laying- 
= of schemes is first considered and the possibility of 
Aba planning on sloping sites is explained with the 
Se diagrams. Then road planning is discussed and 
, nage of various forms of block lay out are given, 
will Waghnees Toads necessitated. A very valuable feature 
nee —— in tables of comparative cost showing how 
“Phage ired pounds may be saved by suitable planning 
wher a0 even in a very limited area. Corner and rect- 
~vgular sites and road junctions are figured and dealt with 
In this connection. ; 


_ After a useful résumé upon various types of roads and 
their footways and planting, drainage is discussed at some 
length. It.is pointed out that the set-back of houses, which 
is usually desirable, will entail increased drainage cost if 
these be separately connected to the sewer and, of course, 
if a separate rain-water system exists, this cost will be 
much intensified. It is suggested that to overcome this 
difficulty the houses be drained in blocks—that is, that the 
common or sectional drainage system be adopted, each 
block of houses having only one sewer connection. Of 
course, in private work this is objected to, since it throws 
on the public authority the responsibility for maintaining 
the common drain; but, as pointed out, this objection 
largely disappears in the case of municipally owned property. 
The incidental items, such as manholes, involved in drainage 
are also considered to be capable of reduction, and we give 
in another place in this issue the matter dealt with in this 
section of the manual. As to accommodation, the recom- 
mendations of the Tudor Walters report are generally 
adopted, and the fact is emphasised that the great need is 
for three bedroomed houses. Appendix 5 shows the pro- 
gressive steps whereby a scheme is submitted to the L.G.B. 
and finally approved and financed, and this is followed by 
a series of forms showing the details—site, lay-out, plans, 
drainage works and estimate of receipts and expenditure. 
A short account of compulsory purchase is followed by 
a reprint of the circular letter issued by the Board on 
February 6, explaining the general principles of assistance 
proposed. The position of public utility societies is dealt 
with at some length, and we read that advances up to 
50 per cent. will be made on unfinished houses in approved 
schemes, in addition to which an annual subsidy equal to 
40 per cent. of the annual charges on three-quarters of the 
capital will be forthcoming. As is now generally known, 
such societies are allowed to pay a dividend equal to 6 per 
cent., and the very wise suggestion is added that tenants 
should become shareholders and should elect a proportion 
of the board of management. At the end of the publication 
will be found a number of detailed plans showing houses, of 
various types with sections and elevations. 

The Housing Commissioners, the eleven regions of 
whom are given, have a great work before them. They are 
to be not only the ears and eyes of the Board, but the 
friendly and expert advisers of the numerous local bodies 
in their districts, and some of them will presumably have 
some 50,000 houses under their care. This great work is 
only just beginning, and its success and expedition—in which 
success is intimately bound up—will depend in a very large 
measure on the tact and efficiency of these decentralised 
officials. The manual under review will serve a valuable 
purpose, and the only criticism we have to offer is that it 
says little or nothing about the reconstruction of the many 
areas in our cities which have to be cleared, and which 
obviously on account of land values cannot possibly partici- 
pate in a great number of the amenities enjoyed by what 
are regarded even as normal urban schemes. We refer to 
schemes under Parts I and II of the Act of 1890, for these 
are to receive assistance. We notice that additions to the 
manual are to be made from time to time and much hope 
that the first of these will deal with the very difficult problem 
of carrying out such schemes without adding to the present 
congestion, for it is essential that plans for improvement 
should not reduce the already limited accom- 


modation. 
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NOTES. 
We have a strong feeling 
Active that the unrest and discon- 
Unity in tont with the present condi- 
the - ; A 
Profession. tion of the architectural 


profession is not leading to 
the results it ought because of the need 
for a more universally active interest 
amongst architects. The few who attend 
meetings in London or write to various 
publications or speak to local societies do 
certainly indicate this discontent, but 
the profession as a whole ought to take 
a more vital and active interest in the 
movement for better things. We think 
it is a pity, for one thing, that some form 
of meeting is not arranged at the Institute 
which should attract larger numbers and 
in a less formal way than at the mere 
reading of papers. There is not enough 
personal intercourse between members of 
the profession—a rubbing of shoulder to 
shoulder which should create more sym- 
pathy between members and a _ better 
understanding of each other’s point of 
view. We could make suggestions, but 
might it not be the function of the Insti- 
tute itself to do something ? We have 
already urged the need for more speedy 
dissemination of important news amongst 
the profession, which could be brought 
about easily through the professional 
Press, but until there is a more intimate 
—and may we not say more friendly ?— 
touch between members of the profession 
we are losing valuable opportunities for 


progress 





Architects VE cannot but feel sym- 
and pathy with the desire to 
Housing make the widespread activi- 
Schemes. ties in housing schemes of 
benefit to the profession as a whole, and 
not to a certain number of more fortu- 
nate members who would not only get 
more than a fair share of the material 
benefit, but probably be so heavily 
burdened with work that they could not 
do justice to it all. We hope that the 
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letters by Mr. Ashford last week"and by 
Mr. Shirley in to-day’s issue may lead 
to some definite action in this*direction. 


THe essential to the 
Architects’ duction, of good furniture 
Furniture. is, of course, sound, well- 
seasoned wood, and having 
this at command, Messrs. Higgs & Hill, 
the well-known builders, have gone a 
step further and enlisted the services of 
architects in the design. The results 
which we saw in their showroom in 
South Lambeth the other day are up to 
a high standard in both essentials of 
material and design. Though some 
may consider the cost rather high 
(except for munition workers), it is‘eveii 
in this direction that this firm are able to 
economise by bringing goods direct 
from the workshop to the public at the 
most moderate rate possible There is 
a minimum of cost for good materials 
and good workmanship which we all 
know cannot, in the way of fair trade, 
be reduced, and those who buy furni- 
ture for lasting use and pleasure are not 
foolish enough to think they can get 
belowit. The various samples _ ex- 
hibited in Lambeth make an interest- 
ing show and our sketches indicate the 
excellent character of design by _well- 
known architects. 


pro- 


WE are pleased to:see that 

os Mr. Heathcote Statham, for 
Post Office many years editor of the 
Site. Builder. illustrated in the 
Times of the 11th inst. his scheme for 
utilising the site which has been vacant 
since the regrettable demolition of Sir 
Robert Smirkes’ Post Office. He pro- 
poses to widen Foster-lane, make it the 
main thoroughfare, and connect it to 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand at the north end 
of the New Post Office. The latter 
would be erected to the west of the site 
of the old one and have only a court- 
yard between it and the Telegraph 
Office. It would be axial with the St. 
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by FE: Wilham: 
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Paul’s Bridge Approach ioad and 
terminate the vista from the bridge—f 
the latter is ever built. The front, to 
the south, would be in line with the 
existing building, consequently _ the 
view of St. Vedast’s Tower, from the 
west end of Newgate-street, would not 
be obstructed and the new street to 
Liverpool-street, originally proposed by 
Mr. Arthur Crow, could be made 
without interfering with the church. 
There are’fine architectural possibilities 


Kevin Street Police Barracks, Dublin. 
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inthe scheme. We do not, of course, 
judge it by Mr. Statham’s rough sketch, 
which was evidently a hurried one, 
and we hope it will be considered by the 
authorities, together with the others 
brought forward at the time the bridge 
approaches were under discussion. 
There is a similar scheme by Mr. W. J. 
H. Leverton, which was illustrated in 
the” British Architect of January 10, 
1913. The value of the frontages in 
Foster-lane would be greatly improved, 
this would assist in paying the cost of 
the scheme, and the front of the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, which has now been 
visible for some years, would not be 
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again relegated to a narrow back street. 
It is to be hoped the London Society 
will exert its influence in the matter 
and seize the opportunity of having a 
great improvement made at a slight 
expense. We believe some settlement 
was arrived at before the war; but, “2 
good many things have happened since 
then,” and we are justified in asking 
for a rehearing of the case. Something 
might be done in the way of a memorial 
to the Post Office men who have fallen. 


British HE British Science Guild 
Scientific has been encouraged to 
Products organise an exhibition in 
Exhibition. 1919 by the success which 

attended that held at King’s College 
lass summer and the more recent 
exhibition at the College of Technology, 
Manchester. The objects of the exhibi- 
tion are to illustrate recent progress in 
British science and invention and to 
help the establish ment and development 
of new British industries. The attend- 
ance at the exhibition at King’s College 
last year demonstrated that there is a 
large and intelligent public interested 
in science and its applications; and 
that when an opportunity is provided 
for them to obtain a glimpse of what 
has been achieved they are eager to 
avail themselves of it. An enormous 
number of inventions has been devised, 
and a great volume of scientific research 
has been carried out in the works and 
University laboratories of Great Britain 
during the past four years. Much of 
this work has necessarily been vithheld 


The Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 


S1r CHRISTOPHER WREN, ARCHITECT. 


The building was completed in 1684. These four illustrations of Dublin are from photographs taken by Mr, Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A. 
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even from the technical public. The 
exhibition will afford an opportunity 
for vindicating the supremacy of Great 
Britain in the field of discovery and 
invention, and the nation will also 
learn that science is indispensable to 
industry in peace asin war. The exhibi- 
tion will be held in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, from July 3 to 
August 15. 


PrcrureEs which must make 
a special appeal to archi- 
Richmond. *©cts are such as those now 
being exhibited at the 
galleries of Messrs. Derry & Toms, High- 
street, Kensington, by Mr. Leonard 
Richmond, for they are informed 
by a strong decorative instinct of 
colour values. This artist works in 
oils, water-colour and pastel, but we 
must say that he still holds our highest 
regard for his pastel work, which, at 
its best, is instinct in vital qualities, 
and indeed places him in the front 
rank of modern pastellists. The 
contrasts of light and shade, of delicacy 
and force; the creation of endless 
distances and planes are seldom lacking 
in his pastels, though his powers of 
composition, his keen sense of colour 
values, are present in all he does. A 
danger may lurk in his celerity of 
execution and his wide range of effort, 
but his boldness and sincerity should 
carry him far. He is, at all events, one 
of those artists whose outlook is far 
beyond that of merely making pretty 
pictures. 


The Art of 


Leonard 
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THE EDUCATION OF 


ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Murray in his letter published 
in our columns last July stirred to action 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. Apparently 
he now feels that some impetus must 
be added and in the current number 
we are pleased to publish a further 
interesting communication from him, 
directed as was his last towards improved 
education. 

This letter will command attention 
and be productive of good, for Mr. 
Murray’s keenness bears on what is 
so much needed—increased efficiency ; 
and if we are to overcome the natural 
lethargy which some time or other 
overtakes all of us, clogs the wheels of 
action and almost audition momentum, 
then efficiency must be preached in and 
out of season. 

Practical training, we would almost 
say material culture, is his panacea for 
our ills. He would have architects 
thoroughly versed in all the scientific 
knowledge relating to building before 
he would count them fully equipped for 
architectural practice; he would have 
architectural students trained in the 
subtleties of business, including the 
serious and weighty responsibilities which 
appertain to finance. 

Now the usefulness and value of so 
comprehensive a training cannot for a 
moment be gainsaid. All are in favour 
of filling to the brim mentally and 
a nga the limited number of years 

uring which knowledge can be acquired, 
but we quail when we endeavour to 
realise even in a minor degree the 
intense application ‘called for in under- 
taking even the most essential subjects 
of his programme. 

Education is undoubtedly the founda- 
tion upon which we build. Sir Christopher 
Wren is a shining example of the heights 
to which architecture soars when exer- 
cised by cultured men of genius, he is an 
example of one thoroughly grounded not 
7 in architecture but in all the 
wide learning of his day and generation. 
We have Evelyn’s “ Diary” to attest 
to the outstanding impression that 
contact with him even in his early man- 
hood conveyed, yet Wren was over 
thirty years before he undertook to 
build. 

Mr. Murray presumably writes for 
more ordinary mortals for whom our 
educational system must be designed, 
and it is for them we are more concerned. 

Since the R.I.B.A. first pinned its 
faith on examinations, more has been 
expected each year from those ardent 
spirits who desire to enter the profession, 
and yet we believe that we are but 
voicing the opinion of many of the 
examiners when we say that the educa- 
tion of too many of the candidates is 
low, and that even those who are 
admitted to Associateship are far from 
the attainment which the examiners 
should expect. In face of such results, 
it is the bounden duty of those responsible 
for testing the knowledge of the would- 
be practitioner to devise a course of 
study that is possible of attainment 
and so avoid a curriculum which can 
neither be seriously contemplated nor 
even partially pursued. 

We are aware that some of our more 
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enlightened architects regard individual 
effort as inadequate, and anticipate the 
development of the group as essential 
to the complexity of modern archi- 
tectural practice. It may well be that 
only by some such means can_ real 
efficiency be attained. If this be so, 
training must be arranged to suit the 
group. When we have said this we must 
emphatically reiterate the importance 
of the artist as the controlling authority. 
In design architecture is and always 
will be an art, the greatest in our humble 
judgment, but without the creative 
ability of the artist no real architecture 
can be produced. Imagination, a tempera- 
ment that responds to inspiration, a 
sense of beauty and a power to express 
in everyday material appropriate and 
harmonious form are essential to design. 

But in our view the low level at which 
architecture stands is not alone due to 
the inadequate education of the archi- 
tect, but to a lack of public interest 
and sympathy. The education of the 
public should go hand in hand with the 
education of the architect if good 
architecture is to ensue. In the great 
art epochs of the past the whole standard 
of taste and appreciation stood at a 
high level, and were we similarly blessed, 
architecture would once more be vitalised 
and real. 





THE ARCHITECT AND 
HOUSING SCHEMES. 


WE are glad to note that the Times 
is making an endeavour to set before 
the public the point of view and position 
of the architect relative to housing 
schemes. It will be remembered that 
the Tudor Walters Report, to which 
great importance is very generally, 
properly attached, enjoins the employment 
of competent architects to prepyre and 
lay out the plan and to design the 
individual houses. By this is not meant, 
neither do we wish to suggest, that 
officials of Local Authorities are uni- 
versally incompetent to perform this 
work without professional assistance. 
Some of these officials are themselves 
Fellows of the R.1.B.A., and even others 
who are not possess an architectural 
training which entitles them to a position 
in this matter by no means inferior 
to that of their outside brethren; but 
having made this clear we must add 
that the duties of the majority of borough 
and urban officials are usually in a field 
so distinct from the design and lay-out 
of houses that the assistance of men 
trained in such work is necessary to 
ensure a successful scheme, and even 
those officials who possess the training 
may often be too occupied by routine 
duties to give the requisite supervision 
to such a considerable addition to their 
responsibilities. These views were put 
forward by Mr. Hare in an interview 
with The Times and given in our last 
issue. In addition to the public ex- 
pediency of employing architects, there 
is another aspect strongly urged by the 
President of the R.I.B.A. Many archi- 
tects are now being demobilised, and are 
returning after the five years’ compulsory 
cessation of practice which the profession 
as a whole has suffered, to empty offices 
and little}prospect of any private building. 
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Many, indeed, will practically have to 
re-start in practice. These are men 
who deserve well of their country. and 
the best that can be done for them is to 
let them participate in these important 
and urgent housing schemes which are 
so much behindhand. It is, of course 
very proper that the cost of so employi ' 
architects should be considered.’ To 
begin with, as Mr. Hare points out 
this cost will not fall on the local rates 
but on the Treasury grant, whereas 
increased staff and office accommodation 
which will be undoubtedly required in 
most cases. will, when provided by the 
Local Authority, come out of the rates, 
Mr. Hare also states that 99 times out 
of 100 building work for which an archi- 
tect is responsible will be cheaper than 
that controlled by a salaried official. It 
is very difficult to obtain really compre- 
hensive cost - figures for official work 
of this kind, but we think we may say 
without unfairness that some of the 
schemes referred to have proved anything 
but economical. Architects are often 
blamed for “ extras ”’ in building work, 
but however this may be, they generally 
produce value for money. 

We are glad to see an erroneous im- 
pression combated in the Yorkshire 
Evening Post on the subject of the fee 
arranged for architects who are entrusted 
with housing schemes. The R.I.B.A. has 
provided a_ special scale which is 
applicable to this work, namely a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the first twelve 
houses, 2} per cent. on the next sixty, 
and 14 per cent. on the remainder. 
Inasmuch as questions of aspect, contour 
and other natural features almost in- 
variably preclude the use of one design 
in another place without modification, 
and as this fee includes a good deal more 
than mere isolated planning, it must 
be regarded as favourable to the publie 
purse. 
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A GUARANTEE OF RENT. 


A curious point was raised in the case, 
Wingfield v. De St. Croix (the Times, April 10). 
The gardener of the defendant entered into the 
occupation cf a cottage belonging to the plaintiff, 
and the defendant gave the plaintiff a guarantee 
for the rent for three months certain, and then 
from week to week. Four months after the 
tenancy commenced, the gardener left the 
service of the defendant, and the defendant 
gave the plaintiff a week’s notice of the term: 
nation of his guarantee. The gardener, by 
leave of the plaintiff, continued to occupy the 
cottage, and the plaintiff in this action claimed 
from the defendant £12 arrears of rent under the 
guarantee, these arrears apparently having 
accrued since the gardener left the defendants 
service. The question for the Court wi 
whether the guarantee was terminable, and th 
appears a question of some difficulty, for failldg 
a provision in the document creating the 
guarantee as to the determination of the 
guarantee, a guarantor cannot limit his liability. 
The Court decided that the guarantee co 
be determined; Mr. Justice Lawrence on the 
ground that the consideration for the guarantee 
depended on the tenant being in the defendant’ 
service ; and Mr. Justice Shearman, in addition, 
held that the case came within certain excep 
tions to the general rule quoted above # 
to guarantees, but he stated that there was no 
English decision covering the case on the point. 
This litigation could have been avoided if the 


defendant had taken the ordinary prose 
of expressing his intention, ?.¢., to ouaran " 
t sery & 


his servant’s rent so long as tha 
remained in his service. 
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A PARISH HALL AND INSTITUTE AS A WAR MEMORIAL. 


BY H. B. LEIGHTON, A.R.LB.A. 


In various parts of the country schemes are 
afoot to build public halls as War Memorials, 
which are intended to act as parish halls and 
institutes to the various communities. The 
idea of putting up a useful building appeals to 
many of us much more strongly than would a 

roposal to erect a statue or monument to 
commemorate the Great European War and 
those who fell in it. 

The object of this article is to draw the 
attention of those who are contemplating the 
erection of memorials in this form to a number 
of points which should receive careful attention 
before the building is commenced. In pre-war 
times a large number of public halls were erected 
which turned out to be failures from the point 
of view of those who used them. This was 
due in part to the limited funds available for 
building work, which cut down the accommo- 
dation in all but the main hall, and also due in 
part to the lack of appreciation of the require- 
ments of such buildings on the part of the 
committee entrusted with the selection of the 
designs. 

As its name implies, a parish hall and 
institute should be the local place of enter- 
tainment, and should be equipped for teas, 
dances, concerts, amateur theatrical per- 
formances, lantern and other lectures, kine- 
matograph exhibitions, games, and possibly 
a small library. If the hall is not capable of 
providing accommodation for all the foregoing 
forms of entertainment without much temporary 
adaptation, it will be voted unsatisfactory 
sooner or later. 

It is obviously impossible to lay down rules 
which are applicable to all public halls, and 


each case must be considered separately 
according to the local requirements. 
General Plan. 


The main hall in a good plan should be about 
60 ft. long by 40 ft. wide, with the entrance 
and cloak-rooms at one end and the platform 
or stage at the other. A gallery with fixed 
tip-up seats may be well worth consideration 
if the audiences for lectures and concerts are 
likely to be large. Where possible, cloak- 
room and lavatory accommodation for about 
300 people of both sexes should be provided 
near to the entrance, so that the cloak-rooms 
can be entered without passing through the 
main hall. The exact arrangements will 
naturally depend on the site. The main hall 
must be well lighted by large and numerous 
windows, which should be fitted with light- 
proof blinds or curtains for use when the hall 
18 required for animated pictures during the 
daytime. The roof over the main hall will 
generally be carried on steel trusses from 
Which the seymental arched ceiling is supported, 
the height at the eaves being at least 12 ft. 

The stage should be permanent if it can be 
arranged, not less than 12 ft. in depth, the 
proscenium opening being, say, 20 ft. wide. 
Plenty of cords and pulleys should be provided 
for Suspending the backeloths, but it is not 
wsually possible to allow sufficient height above 
the stage to permit backeloths 16 ft. or so high 
be hoisted out of the way as is done in a 


“ular theatre. A few sets of scenery will be 
Muired, and should be made so as to require 
fixing. A rollable lantern screen should 
fitted immediately behind the curtain, so 
bding may be used whilst a scene is being set 


The Fire Brigade authorities usually 


— all scenery and stage drapery to be 
tndered non-inflammable even where electric 
tht only is used. 
~~ rooms, each with an area of at least 
tage tt., should be provided behind the 
, rom which they must be easily accessible, 
howd as dressing rooms. Lavatory accom- 
_ pn he both sexes should be provided 
-_ the dressing rooms, which will also 
ea as committee rooms and for refreshments 
ances. The kitchen must be at least 
a, in area, and equipped with ample 


for dealing with the large volume 





of tea required for children’s treats and the 
quantity of dirty crockery which follows the 
tea. 

A considerable amount of storage room 
should be provided either in a basement or 
semi-basement for the collapsible tables, card 
tables, chairs, forms, stage properties and 
scenery, the large boiler house and fuel store 
not being overlooked. 

The semi-basement may also house a gym- 
nasium, which would form the drill hall for 
Boy Scout or similar organisations. Possibly, 
also, a billiard room will be required, preferably 
on the ground floor, and the secretary will 
appreciate a small office in which to keep 
valuables and to do his work. The caretaker 
should not be forgotten, and should be pro- 
vided with a lock-up store in which to keep 
cleaning materials. Where large audiences 
paying at the door have to be dealt with, pay 
boxes should be provided at the entrance. 

The provision of lantern and kinematograph 
apparatus should receive careful consideration 
in view of the popularity and educational 
value of pictures when properly handled. A 
permanent projection room should be provided, 
say, over the entrance, for two machines, even 
if pictures are not immediately contemplated. 
If only an ordinary slide lantern is used, it 
is better and more convenient to have it per- 
manently fixed and under lock and key than 
to have to rig up the apparatus each time it is 
required. The projection room should be 
about 11 ft. by 8 ft., by at least 8 ft. high, if 
it can be arranged. It should be borne in mind 
that the heat given off by an arc lamp showing 
kinematograph pictures 15 ft. wide is enough 
to heat an ordinary sitting room to more than 
a comfortable degree. A motor-generator 
room may be necessary if pictures are to be 
shown regularly. 


Kitchen Equipment. 


The principal causes of complaint in connec- 
tion with many public halls are related to the 
kitchen equipment, the opinion being held that 
anything is good enough for a kitchen of this 
type, if one may judge by the apparatus 
frequently installed. The water-boiling appa- 
ratus for tea-making is not capable of dealing 
with the demand when 300 people sit down to 
tea at once, the sink is too small, there is no 
means of cooking or warming food at the hall. 
These, together with other similar complaints, 
cause one to notice how little attention is. often 
paid to the very important “ back premises.” 

Steam, where it is available—which is rarely 
in buildings of the class I am dealing with—is 
the best means of boiling water for tea. The 
water boiler should be capable of producing at 
least one gallon of boiling water per minute, and 
should be used in conjunction with one or more 
delf-lined tea infusers. Gas apparatus must 
frequently be made use of owing to the lack of 
steam, but is not nearly so satisfactory. particu- 
larly if the apparatus itself is not kept clean 
and the burners free from deposit. 

A gas range with two or three ovens will be 
appreciated where actual cookingis to bedoneon 
the premises. Electric cooking apparatus is 
very satisfactory, but needs careful handling if it 
is to be at all economical. Alarge storage 
cylinder of about 100 gallons capacity together 
with a coke fired boiler in the boilerhouse will be 
found desirablefor producing the hot weer. 7 

d- 


to the sinks and lavatories throughout the bui 
ing. 

Two sinks at least should be provided, fitted 
with large draining boards and with plentiful 
supplies of hot and cold water. Trouble with 
grease and the slow emptying of the sinks will 
be largely avoided by putting in 2in diameter 


wastes. 
Lighting. 


The lighting should be electric where possible, 
the lights in the main hall being arranged in two 
rows down the hall at about 10 ft. from either 
side wall. 


These lights should preferably .be 
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controlled from the entrance, ihe stage, or the 
kinematograph projection room, and should be 
provided with a dimmer to enable them to be 
turned down and up gradually. The dimmer 
protects the lamps and, at the same time, the 
eyes of the audience when the lights are turned 
up at an interval or at the endof alecture. If the 
lights are arranged down the centre of the hall 
and are not placed high up, as is sometimes 
done, the building will be unsatisfactory for 
lantern lectures, as the screen and lantern 
would have to be placed atone side, and speakers 
and entertainers will gaze straight at the lights 
when looking down the hall. 

The stage should be equipped with foot and 
head lights of white and colours, with proper 
dimming apparatus and switchgear. Where 
the stage is permanent the hall lighting should be 
controlled from there, with perhaps duplicate 
control in the kinematograph projection room. 
Where the hall has only a platform a plug or 
switch and fuses should be provided to furnish 
about 5,000 watts of electrical energy for 
theatrical lighting, which is al nost certain to be 
required at some time. If there is a permanent 
projection room, as there should be, it should be 
wired and fitted with switchgear of exactly the 
same type as that installed in regular picture 
theatres. If there is no permanent provision 
made for a lantern there should be a double pole 
switch and fuses at the entrance end of the hall 
capable of furnishing at least 50 amperes of 
current at not less than 65 volts. 

The lighting of the remainder of the building 
does not call for special comment, except that it 
should be ample and the lamps should be kept 
fairly high up to avoid breakages. 


Heating and Ventilation. 


‘The most satisfactory method of warming a 
public hall is by means of low-pressure hot-water 
radiators. It is an advantage to have the pipe 
circuits sectionalised where part of the building 
is in regular use and the remainder only used at 
intervals. Where this method of working is 
adopted a room which is not required can be 
entirely shut off with a consequent saving of 
fuel, also any one section which may require 
repairs can be shut down and the water run off 
without interfering with the remainder of the 
building. If it can possibly be arranged, there 
Should be a drain from the boilerhouse dis- 
charging into a gully outside which can be used 
for boiler emptying purposes. 

The ventilation of a public hall is important as 
the hall will often be crowded in warm weather, 
when there is little movement in the atmosphere. 
Natural ventilation is generally a failure because 
on hot, calm days when it is most needed the 
extract ventilators cannot possibiy work as they 
depend on the wind for their power. On the 
other hand, the natural system will probably 
work better than is desired on cold and windy 
nights and complaints will be made that the hall 
is cold. This could be remedied by closing some 
of the extractors, of course, but in practice it is 
generally found that such adjustments receive 
little or no attention. 

Natural ventilation assisted by electric fans 
will be found to be the most satisfactory means 
of maintaining a reasonable atmosphere in the 
building all the year round, the extract venti- 
lators being sufficient when there is wind to work 
them and the fans being relied upon when wind 
is lacking. 

In selecting fans for the work, the speed 
should be kept low or they will be found to be 
rather noisy. A sufficient number of air inlets 
at about six feet from the floor should be pro- 
vided to allow fresh air to enter as the foul air is 
withdrawn. Air inlets behind radiators are 
useful, as the radiators warm the outer air as it 
enters and prevent draughts. 

In conclusion I may express the hope that the 
convenience of the building will receive a greater 
share of the architect’s and the committee’s 
attention than it has often donein the past, and 
that a study of the points raised in this article 
will result in better equipped buildings in the 
future. As I have said before, the question 


of cost is usually an important item, but it is a 
pity to spoil a building for the sake of saving 
a few pounds and to discover afterwards that 
it does not meet all requirements. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architects and Houses under the National 
Scheme. 


Srmr,—The opinions of Messrs. Hare and 
Butler on this subject, published in your 
issue of the 11th inst., raise a question of very 
great importance to all practising architects. 

All will agree with the view that the work in 
connection with housing schemes should be 
placed in the hands of trained architects and 
not left to the Local Authorities’ surveyors to 
carry out. 

But neither of these gentlemen goes far 
enough in his proposals. Mr. Ashford, in his 
letter published in your issue of the 4th inst., 
under the heading of ‘“ Architectural Com- 
petitions,” hits on the right plan through 
which the maximum number of architects may 
be given a share in such work. 

[ would suggest that the Local Government 
Board should instruct each Local Authority to 
employ not only three or four architects, but 
all trained architects practising in its district, 
or within a certain area of it in the case of 
rural districts ; and where the housing scheme 
is of some magnitude, and the majority of the 
houses are to be built on one or two sites, to 
appoint a controlling architect to supervise 
the scheme, The expression “‘ trained architect ”’ 
should not be defined merely as a member of 
some recognized architectural society, but 
should include those architects who have had 
proper training as articled pupils, and who were 
practising solely as architects or architects and 
surveyors prior to August 4, 1914. I suggest 
that the present time is not one in which 
invidious comparison should be made between 
members of societies and those whom I may 
call “ free-lance” architects, who would come 
within the definition outlined above. 

In ordinary times it would be natural and 
right for each society to push the interests of 
its own members as much as possible, but the 
broad and correct definition of the word “ archi- 
tect’ should be adopted for the time being, 
in inducing Local Authorities to avail them- 
selves of professional services, if for no other 
reason than that the average “ free-lance” 
architect is quite as competent as the average 
A.R.1.B.A. or M.S.A. 

It is totally fallacious to take the fact that 
a man has passed one or two examinations or 
paid certain fees, as a definite criterion of his 
ability to do good practical work, particularly 
in domestic architecture. I am confident that 
the ‘‘ free-lance” architect is just as careful 
to uphold professional etiquette as any member 
of a recognised society who has to do so. But 
1 do not think Mr. Butler intends to include 
such “ free-lance ” architects in his remarks con- 
cerning those who are “a menace to the pro- 
fession,” but refers more to the auctioneer- 
estate-agent-valuer-architect and other lcss 
easily defined types; and I am sure that any 
Registration Bill, in which every consideration 
and fair play is given to the “ genuine” 
“ free-lance’”’ architect, will have the whole- 
hearted-support of the entire profession. 

As regards competitions for cottage work, the 
results published—especially of the R.1.B.A. 
and the Bolton Housing Competitions—-prove 
that these do little in the way of obtaining any 
specially meritorious designs; and therefore 
it seems rather unfair that the person lucky 
enough to be awarded the first premium for a 
design very little better than the rest (and 
not always that !) should be given the whole of 
the work. 

[ much prefer Mr. Ashford’s suggestion of 
local competitions, if competitions are necessary, 
as the local requirements would be more fully 
ng saees for and local materials (if any) would 

e made the best use of by local architects 
than by a “ foreign” architect. 
R. D. Survey. 


(*,* See our note np, 370.] 


Building Bylaws. 


Str, — Oh, that we could abolish the re- © 


strictions that now exist against the individual 
expression of proportion. Every man’s sense 
of proportion varies, and is an equation of 
infinite value and importance, and for the 
sake of stimulating sincerity, I want to see 
it free. As architects, our expression of 
fitting proportion has been hampered and 
interfered with by the building by-laws in 
their regulation of the height of rooms, the 
idea being to secure healthy dwellings. The 
fallacy (you will admit) is in confounding 
cubical contents with ventilation. Ventilation 
involves movement, change of air. Whatever 
the height of your room, it cannot be truly 
said to be ventilated unless the air is moving 
and changing. This can be secured, as you 
know, by means of a 9 by 9 air flue at the 
side of the smoke flue, without causing any 
draught. I have adopted this method for 
years, and had it in my own house, so I know 
that it answers. Having then secured by 
this means, a slow movement in the air of 
the room, why interfere with our choice of 
height ? We often hear the shibboleth that 
high rooms are more healthy than low rooms 
and that there is an abundance of medical 
evidence to prove it. We are told that the 
policy of the Local Government Board is to 
pass any plans on the question of height, 
that allow of a minimum of 8 ft., whatever 
the local by-law on this matter may be. But, 
I say, why 8 ft? In rooms 10 or 12 ft. 
long, 7 ft. or 7 ft. 3 in. would be ample, and 
the 9 or 12 ins. saved would also save the 
occupier in coal. The poor man cannot afford 
to warm more space than is absolutely neces- 
Sary; and working out of doors all day he 
loves “fug” at night. Why should he be 
denied, when such denial will often drive 
him to the public house ? 

If we are left to choose the height that our 
rooms should be, we shall help the aesthetic 
value of our buildings. Instead of “ cocka- 
hoop villas,” we shall get back to the restful 
low cottage that clings to the ground and 
Suggests repose. 

In the 7'imes of March 22, a letter appeared 
on “ The Health of Office Workers,” in which 
the writer appealed for a minimum air space 
per head. I at once wrote to point out that 
air space was not ventilation, and did not 
produce healthy offices or rooms. But they 
did not print my letter although this 
question, I earnestly believe, affects not only 
the cost and healthiness of houses, but the 
aesthetic and moral forces under our control 
as architects. C. F. A. VoyseEy. 


73, St. James’s-street, S.W. 1. 


Civil Engineers’ Association, India. 

Sir,—It is believed that the Secretary of State 
is about to call for applications for a considerable 
number of appointments to the Public Works 
Department in India. It would be as well 
if intending applicants were made aware of some 
of the conditions of service in India. 

(a) For eleven years past the members of 
the P.W.D. have been petitioning for improved 
leave allowances and pensions, but no final 
reply has been given to these petitions, although 
in 1913 the Government of India stated that an 
answer would be given after the submission of 
the report of the Public Service Commission, 
which was actually submitted in August, 1915. 

(6) The present scale of pay in the Depart- 
ment does not leave sufficient margin to enable 
an officer to avail himself of leave which he 
has earned and to make adequate provision 
for his widow and family. 

(c) The furlough allowances are totally 
inadequate and result in plunging those who 
are not blessed with private means into debt, 
should they be obliged to take leave to Europe, 

(d) The pensions payable under the rules 
in force are equally insufficient to support an 
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officer on retirement if he has committed the 

egregic us folly of getting married and having g 

family to educate. y 
(e) It is beliéved that the Government of 


India are considering proposals for in sing 
these allowances which are based on the veport 
of the Public Service Commission. The proposals 


of this Commission were made before the ; ost of 
living had risen to the heights to which it has 
now reached and from which it is not likely to 
recede for many years, if ever. 

(f) The proposals now being considered are 
believed to be less advantageous than the terms 
which the members of the Department petitioned 
for as being necessary eleven years ago. 

It is thought that it is only fair to intending 
applicants that they should be aware of these 
facts, and I would request that you will give 
due prominence to this letter in your paper, 
Any intending applicant who desires further 
particulars can obtain them on application to 
the Hon. Secretary, C.E.A., Simla. 

H. HEATHCoTE, 
Hon. Secretary, Civil Engineers’ 
Association. 
Winterfield, Simla, W.C. 








Surveyors’ Institution Memorial Service. 

Str.—In view of the many inquiries whic 
I have received with regard to the final hymn 
at the Memorial Service to Members of the 
Institution who have died on active service, 
which was held at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, on March 31, may I beg the 
courtesy of your paper to make known to 
those interested that the hymn is entitled 
““The Supreme Sacrifice,” the words being 
by John S. Arkwright, and the music by Rev. 
C. Harris, D.D. 

Copies of the words and music may be 
obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Skeffington 
& Son, 34, Southampton-street, W.C. 2, price 


2d. per copy. A. — 
ecretary. 





The Form of National Building Code. 


Smr,—While I appreciate the comments in 
your leading article of April 11 in regard to the 
paper I recently read before the R.I.B.4., may 
I correct the impression that my payer revealed 
to the public for the first time that the Nationa 
Federation of Building Trades Employers werel 
considering a form of National Building Code. 
It was in the Builder itself, under a report of 
the meeting of the National Federation (you 
issue of August 9) that I first read that anew 
form of contract was under conside: ‘ion by 
the Federation. 

I should also like to add that before mentior- 
ing the Code in my paper I had had the per 
mission of the Secretary of the Federation to 


do so. 
E. J. Rome. 





Housing Competitions. 


Str,—Messrs. Stott & Son, in their letter 
in your last issue, say “ The scullery is better 
away from the living-room with two doors 
between, so that the living-room is free from 
the odours of cooking.” 

This statement entirely ignores the ve 
essential point in cottage planning, that the 
mother at work in the scullery must hs 
ready facilities not only for keeping at hs 
on small children in the living-room, but {*t 
access in case of need from scullery to living 
room. ‘To interpose two doors between these 


rooms is fatal. This point is clearly reo0g 
nised in the Final Report of the Women’ 
Sub-Committee—a very valuable locum 
In par. 95 the Report reads: ‘* One of = 
reasons for ‘the washing being done ™ + 
scullery is that the mother should le -" 
keep an eye on her younger child on. 4 
this purpose a small window or shutter —_ 
be set in the wall between the living-room 
and the scullery where the plannins — 
It is curious to note how this very esse? = 
point is ignored in most of the plans recen™) 
published. sien! D. You 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


We have received the following letter from 

Mr. John Murray, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1. :-— 
" §rr,—It was said by a wise man a long time 
ago that “there is no new thing under the 
sun,’ and that appears to be largely true 
to-day. About a year ago I expressed some 
opinions in the Press—the Builder—and last 

July I gave some further views to the Special 
Committee of the R.I.B.A. appointed to 
consider this subject, all of which were based 
on my own experience. I now learn that 
very similar views have been expressed by a 
number of past-Presidents of the R.I.B.A., 
and in the year 1892 they were collated by the 
late Mr. William H. White, F.R.I.B.A., Secre- 
tary to the R.LB.A., in his essay entitled 
“The Architect and His Artists.” 

This essay is in the Loan Collection of the 
Institute Library, and I commend it to the 
careful perusal of all those interested in this 
important subject. 

For the benefit of those who may not be 
able to read the essay, I venture to quote 
some of the opinions enumerated in it, and 
beg to draw attention to those of Sir George 
Gilbert Scott and Mr.° John Macvicar 
Anderson :— 

“Tt was Addison, I think. who said that 
the public are always even with an author 
who has not a just deference for them; and 
certainly artists who flout the public in the 
way that is common in this country, receive 
from them in return a like measure of derision 
and slight regard. 

“T am not disposed, however, to believe 
that the public are so ignorant or so dull in 
these matters as the aesthetes of our time 
would have us believe. As regards the most 
practical art, the public view it from a stand- 
point totally distinct from that of painting 
or sculpture. They accept the dictum of 
Macaulay—that architecture is ‘an art which 
is half a science, an art in which none but a 
geometrician can excel, an art which has no 
standard of grace but what is directly or 
indirectly dependent on utility.’ ” 

* * * 

“The Indian Government want practical 
men, and they do not hesitate to say so. They 
do not want aesthetic artists who cannot do 
the work of an ‘architect and surveyor,’ as 
that functionary understood it in the time 
of Wren and Chambers. The so-called ‘ artist- 
architect’ whose services are accepted by the 
Department of Public Works in India is well 
received and civilly treated, but always in 
4 subordinate capacity. He makes the design 
of a building, which his superior officer, who 
is generally an engineer, carries out indepen- 
dently of the designer.” 

* * * 

“Although the moderns may more than 
ever be compelled to study the past, the future 
is to the man, no matter what his profession 
be, who can face the facts and read the pro- 
blens of the present.” 

* * * 

“The architect is still tossed upon a sea of 
precedents, still a prey to the newest archaeo- 
logical sfiectation and phase of artistic fashion 
—not a faithful recorder of the spirit and 
history of his own time; and at the eleventh 
hour of a long period of historical revival, he 


is agitated by counsels which, if accepted, 
would place him on a level with those whom 
le should employ as his subordinates. Here, 


perhaps, I may be allowed to explain that in 
treating the subject of the Architect and his 
wtists, | am not using the word ‘artist’ in 
the exclusively aesthetic sense in which it is 
how understood, but in the sense of a handi- 
craftsman,” 

* * + 


“In Western Europe, during the medieval 
Period, the names of artists engaged in the 
‘onstruction and adornment of cathedrals 
and other buildings have come down to us, 

t the architect as we understand him is 
‘onspicuously absent or non-existent.” 


“There have, however, existed such offices 
as architectus and’ ingeniator, or ingenarius 
(corrupted to engineer) supervisor (corrupted 
to surveyor), magister operum, and clericus 
operationum, devizor, master-mason, and 
other appellations distinguishing persons who 
had charge of the execution of such buildings.” 

* * * 


“In Paris and France generally, the archi- 
tect is the sole and supreme master of the 
work, and his relations with the master- 
workmen are constant and direct. He makes 
his contracts, not with one capitalist, but 
with a dozen master-tradesmen, who each 
work under his direction, and who look to him 
only for orders to fix materials, and assist 
each other at the several stages of the work. 

“This fact renders it essential for an archi- 
tect in France to be a constant visitor on the 
works with the superintendence of which he 
is entrusted; and I have known architects 
who, if their buildings were in Paris, visited 
them daily, or, if at a moderate distance from 
the capital, twice or three times a week. The 
first time I spoke to Viollet-le-Duc was in 1860, 
on the works at Notre Dame, which he then 
visited daily at 5 p.m.; and the last time 
I spoke to Louis Duc was in 1878, on the 
works of the Palais de Justice, where he was 
daily engaged with his assistant architects 
and draughtsmen.” 

* ok * 

“The variety of those sciences and the 
multifarious duties which, according to Phili- 
bert de l’Orme, pertain to the architect, have 
necessarily encouraged the rise of subordinate 
artists, each with special attainments, and 
each able to afford him assistance in his practice. 
It was quite impossible for one man to com- 
bine in his own person all the arts and sciences 
which the ancient architect was supposed to 
master; an ordinary lifetime is not long 
enough to acquire them. If one dared to 
advance a proposition that the architect 
whom Vitruvius drew was an ideal repre- 
sentative creation—the genius of a trained 
band of workmen—and not an _ individual, 
the practice of the Middle Ages would serve 
to support it, and that practice was founded 
directly on Roman precedent. During this 
century—indeed, ever since the Reformation 
—no individual has pretended to the posses- 
sion of practical experience in even half of the 
arts and sciences which constituted archi- 
tecture in its ancient sense. British architects 
during the two preceding centuries, and in 
the early years of the present one, were largely 
indebted to foreign draughtsmen for the 
design of some of their best works; and they 
have invariably been what are now known as 
general practitioners. They were certainly 
not accomplished or effective draughtsmen. 
The abilities in this respect of Sir Christopher 
Wren, who was Surveyor of His Majesty’s 
Works—the Office of Works of his time, as 
Mr. Mitford once happily called him—would 
not command much respect at a Royal 
Academy Exhibition of the present day. 
No one, in fact, supposes that Wren executed 
with his own hand the drawings prepared for 
the design and execution of the numerous 
edifices with which his name is identified. 
Yet, even to the practised eye, all those edifices 
possess an extraordinary family resemblance, 
an absolute harmony of conception; and the 
majority of them are excellent examples of 
architecture. If one cross to Paris, to examine 
the Porte Saint-Denis, of which Francois 
Blondel, who began the practice of archi- 
tecture at the age of forty-seven, was the 
architect; or the dome of the Invalides, by 
J. H. Mansart, who built the Palace of Ver- 
sailles and a host of other State works, it is 
similarly ditjicult to believe that such men 
made the drawings for the design of those 
buildings. It is certain, moreover, that Sir 
William Chambers was not what is called a 
draughtsman, though Somerset House, the 
finest building of the kind in London, is known 
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to be his masterpiece. All such men were 

surveyors in the modern sense of the term, 

and liable to be described by Mr. Norman 

Shaw as ‘commission agents.’ Hence there 

is nothing extraordinary in the assertion that 
there have been persons—surveyors rather 
than artists or craftsmen—who, being men of 
judgment, position, and means, -have so used 
their opportunities and so exercised their 
natural abilities of a scientific rather than an 
aesthetic nature, as to produce architectural 
monuments of which their posterity is proud.” 
* * * 

“The surveyor-architect who employs, not a 
ghost, but draughtsmen, to make drawings for 
the buildings with the design and superin- 
tendence of which he is intrusted, is ordinarily 
a successful practitioner. Why is thisso? In 
plain words, is his success due to the invincible 
ignorance of the British pub lic in matters of art, 
or to their understanding better what they really 
want than the artists who abuse them? His 
success is mainly due to the fact that many 
clients believe they will be better treated by him 
in matters of construction and sanitation than by 
the architect who professes to be an artist only ; 
and a few perhaps believe that such important 
branches of the architect’s duties will be more 
cheaply performed by the surveyor who does 
them himself than by the artist who employs 
specialists for the purpose. 

Others, who have more than a superficial 
knowledge of the business of architecture, prefer 
to employ an architect who is also a surveyor (in 
other words, Mr. Norman Shaw’s “‘ commission 
agent)’, because they know that he will per- 
sonally plan the drainage and general sanitary 
arrangements of the house they wish to possess ; 
that he will plan the ironwork required in the 
construction, calculate the scantlings and the 
weights of the girders and joists; that the 
specification of the works will be written under 
his immediate direction, and that he very 
probably will take out the quantities himself ; 
and lastly, a by no means unimportant item of 
an architect’s duties, that he will be-able to 
decipher the contractor’s hieroglyphics after the 
house is finished and he is called upon to settle 
the accounts. Further, it may be reasonably 
assumed that the “architect and surveyor” 
will personally survey the works in progress 
because his tastes lie that way—that is, in the 
direction of the scientific and practical side of 
an architect’s duties. But then, the design— 
will the architect and surveyor design as well 
as the architect and artist ? Let those who ask 
that question inquire of the hundreds of 
admirable draughtsmen who are perfectly com- 
petent to design, and who will lend their artistic 
abilities even to architects and surveyors at a 
weekly salary of from two to four guineas. Are 
these men ghosts? In any case their employ- 
ment is an open transaction, which will bear the 
light of inquiry, for they are paid by their 
master—the architect and surveyor—out of the 
5 per cent. commission to which he is entitled 
for works executed from his design and under 
his superintendence. This may not be a bril- 
liant phase of professional life, though numerous 

instances may be adduced in which the taste 
and judgment possessed by many surveyor- 
architects, who are not artistic draughtsmen, 
have immensely assisted the xsthetic develop- 
ment of their draughtsman’s design.” 

* * * 

“The late William Burges, A.R.A., told me 
that he often designed by the aid of a draughts- 
man, and that he considered his best designs 
had been made when sitting beside his draughts- 
man and telling him how and what to delineate 
on the paper before them. 

“T have frequently, when a very young man, 
drawn upon paper what my then master, the 
late John Prichard (of Llandaff) sitting beside 
me, indicated in words. Both these accom- 
plished architects, from their exceptional talent 
as artists in the modern sense of the term, 
enjoyed the confidence and respect of their 


brethren.” 
* * * 


~ “That the general contractor can be dispensed 
with in certain cases, one has only to examine 
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the Hétel Métropole at Brighton, and other 
buildings of like importance in London ; and 
that he may one day be dispensed with altogether 
I' fervently hope, not only for the sake of the 
architect, and the artists whom it ought to be the 
latter’s function to direct, but also for the arts 
which, from the highest to the lowest, in every 
ancient monument extant admit their allegiance 
to architecture. There is danger, of course, in 
any reversion to the old custom of an architect, 
as the agent of his employer, purchasing 
materials and employing labour. Thereby the 
abuses, against which Professor Donaldson and 
others contended, and to destroy which they 
founded the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, might be revived.” 
* * . 


“* Not a word should be said against the man 
who, having studied architecture with the view 
of becoming an architect, chooses to devote his 
abilities to any architectural art or trade—the 
words were once identical. Nor need any com- 
plaint be made of the architect-trader who is 
pecuniarily interested in the materials which he 
advises his clients to use, or which, as the agent 
of his clients, he specifies in buildings entrusted 
to his design and superintendence—provided, of 
course, he tells his clients, that he is thtus 
pecuniarily interested.” 

* * * 


Opinions of the Presidents of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects from 1860 to 1891 :— 


Proressor CocKERELL, R.A., 1860. 
“The partisans of the scientific and the 
imaginative have ever been in rivalry. But the 
evidences of history will prove the necessity of 
both these faculties in the accomplished archi- 
tect, and it is to the cultivation of them that the 
Institute will direct its impartial attention in 
proportion for the glory of the art and of the 
country.” 
Sm Wri11AM Tire, M.P., 1861-63. 
“ Architecture is an art as well as a science.” 


PROFESSOR DONALDSON, 1863-65, 

‘*\ In speaking of the professional career I 
must venture to urge the importance of young 
men acquiring the business qualifications of 
practical life, as being essential to their satis- 
factorily realising all the fruits of the more 
intellectual departments of their pursuit.” 


AtexANpER J. B. Beresrorp Hops, M.P., 
1865-67. 

‘ While architecture is an art, it is also what, 
for want of a better term, I must call a business 
or craft. (In a footnote Mr. Hope added : 
‘* Profession applies to the person who pro- 
fesses, and not to the thing professed.”) It is 
this perpetual combination of the utile and the 
dulce, the perpetual necessity of adapting style, 
ornament, and proportion to construction, and 
of so manipulating construction that it shall not 
sin against beauty or detail or mass, which 
makes architecture the peculiarly complicated 
and scientific thing which it is—an art and 
something more than art.” 


Str Wiiiram Trre, M.P., 1867-70. 
«¢ Our desire, as members of this Institute, 
must naturally, and always ought to be, to 
encourage architectural education. . . .” 


THomas Henry Wyatt, F.S.A., 1870-73. 

‘ It would be strange, indeed, if an institution 
like ours was indifferent to a scheme which 
practically tested the progress of that knowledge 
of the various arts and sciences connected with 
architecture, for the advancement of which this 
Institute was actually founded.” 


Srr G. G. Scort, R.A., 1873-76. 

“ Our camps are visited by that great enemy 
of union and sympathy, self-conceit. I do not 
refer to that noble self-reliance which gives a 
man courage for his work, however difficult, 
but that lower sentiment which too often makes 
him intolerant of his fellow-labourer, however 
true-hearted, and which, by means of mutual 
scorn and depreciation, tends to encourage those 
whose innocence of art keeps them beyond its 
range, and warns the careless public against 
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the employment of those who thus bear witness 
one against another.” 


Mr. CHarces Barry, F.S.A., 1876-79. 

“ We may learn from’ our detractors . . } 
how needful it is in these days of extensively 
diffused scientific knowledge and _ scientific 
inquiry to pursue exhaustively our inquiries into 
these scientific and practicaily important 
subjects. Let us welcome, then, the discussion 
of these matters, and it may be we shall do more 
thereby to add to the power of the architects of 
the next generation to carry out large works— 
beautiful works—and works distinguished by 
their sanitary excellence, than we ever can by 
the more exciting discussions whether architec- 
ture attained its maximum excellence in the 
thirteenth century or in the days of Queen 
Anne. 

“* We ought to take up courageously the 
challenge so frequently made to us, and to 
discuss among ourselyes—with that special 
knowledge we ought to possess, and which many 
of our members do possess—technical questions 
affecting the life and happiness of those whose 
houses we are called upon to design and arrange. 
It ought to be impossible to allege with truth, 
as is so often done, that architects care only 
for the esthetical, and delegate to subordinates 
the vital questions of ventilation, warming, 
lighting, sanitary arrangements, and cognate 
matters.” , 

JoHN WuicHcorp, F.S.A., 1879-81. 

“I am induced to quote a passage from an 
address delivered from this chair by the first 
professional president who ever sat in it. I 
mean Charles Robert Cockerell. He was a man 
who was, if anything, an artist. His words, 
uttered twenty years ago, when the graphic side 
of architecture was less understood and less 
followed than it is at present, merit your imme- 
diate attention. ‘So rare and difficult,’ said 
he, ‘ is the union of the scientific and graphic 
departments of this art in the same person that 
theoretic writers are at variance as to the 
preference to be given to the one or the other 
faculty. Thus the learned Rondelet defines 
architecture as ‘ a science, the object of which 
is to direct the operations of every sort of 
building, so as to unite convenience, solidity, 
and beauty of form. . . . Most modern archi- 
tects are rather decorators than constructors, 
aiming, like the painter and sculptor, chiefly to 
please—indulging in captivating, but often 
impracticable designs, induced by their asso- 
ciations with the imaginative arts of painting 
and sculpture.’ .. .” 

The late Professor Cockerell makes a pertinent 
quotation from Rondelet, who, at the very 
beginning of this century, described the archi- 
tect of his day as a decorator rather than, a 
constructor. Are we quite convinced in our 
own minds that Rondelet, if he lived at the 
present time, would define an architect in 
lenguage more agreeable to our own sense of 
what he should be? Are we quite sure that 
the cry for art, more art, in which I admit this 
country was long deficient, has‘ actually pro- 
vided us with what we required ? 

Has not the tendency in England of late years 
been to unduly exalt the art at the expense of 
the science of architecture? So that archi- 
tectural science is gradually becoming the 
speciality of men who are not, and who do not 
pretend to be, architects.” 


GEORGE Epmunp Srreet, R.A., 1881. 

“The real interests of the public, and of 
ourselves are identical. The obligation to 
carry on the business side of our work upon 
the highest rules of honour or integrity, as 
between man and man, is placed in the very 
front of the conditions of membership of this 
Institute. We admit of no compromise or 
conditions; and the condition of membership 
here is undoubtedly that of working thoroughly 
in the spirit and traditions of gentlemen. . . .” 


Str Horace Jones,"1882-84. 

“TI hold and think that any examination 
testing the scientific acquirements or the 
maturer and readier intellectual qualities of 
the young architect need not militate against 
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his artistic and aesthetic powers, any more 
than the scientific training, education, and 
examination of the aspirant for milita 
employment need exhaust his physical qualities, 
or his moral ones of courage and conduct.” 


Mr. Ewan CurisTIaAn, 1884-86. 


“But no instruction that can be devi 
will make men architects who have hry re 
inborn genius to become so; it may, however 
make them well-instructed practitioners, and 
everything that can be done towards raising 
the general standard of knowledge must 
necessarily be in the highest degree advan. 
tageous. That there must never-the. 
less be exceptional cases is also inevitable 
and it is in my judgment not undesirable 
that so it should be. There will, I trust 
always be some exceptionable men, deep 
students and real artists, to whom the ordin 
rules of examination cannot apply ; mana 
genius to whom solitude is the nurse, who 
may not see with our eyes, but whose presence 
amongst us would necessarily be welcomed: 
men who, having proved their power, could 
not be asked to submit to ordinary rules 
There are such men now, and there "may be 
more in the future, and it would be for our 
welfare to include them all amongst us.” 


Epwarp T’Anson, F.G.S., 1886-87. 

“When I was.a young man my feelings 
used to induce me to think that the only 
really important part of architecture was art 
and that artistic power was wholly an instinet 
—that, in fact, the highest quality of an 
architect was to be an artist. But, depend 
upon it, art power does not suffice to make 
an architect. The grandest effects in archi- 
tecture have depended quite as much upon 
constructive as upon artistic: knowledge, . . . 
I am, therefore, an advocate for the systematic 
teaching of art, as far as it can be taught, and 
of all those sciences pertaining, to the theory 
and practice of building construction. 

The traditional custom of apprenticing 
young men to a practitioner, whereby they can 
closely follow and assist in the work done in 
an architect’s office is, I still think, a right 
system, advantageous to the apprentice if 
he be worth anything at all; but it is far, 
very far from being enough, and the inore often 
this is emphasised by those who occupy the 
position I have the honour for a time to hold, 
the better it will be for the profession, at 
least, until the subject of architectural educa- 
tion is better understood than it is at present, 
or until people cease to repeat the formula 
that architects, like French cooks, must be 
born, and cannot be made.” 


Mr. Atrrep Waternovste, R.A., 1888-91. 

“We have heard something lately of the 
conflicting terms ‘ professional man’ and 
_‘artist,’- as applied to the architect. Now 
in my opinion, the true architect is both. 
The higher and more systematic educatian, 
which we are hoping for and getting, will train 
us in the efficient and easy practice of our 
profession—a profession which is open to all 
men of education, intelligence, and industry, 
and one in which the greatest successes wi 
attend those to whom, further, an artistic per 
ception has been given, and in whom it has 
been carefully cultivated. In speaking of a 
architect as an artist, I do not mean that b 
is to be a clever draughtsman merely—i# 
from it. A man may be the most exquisite 
of draughtsmen, and yet be entirely deficient 
in the critical sense of what it is that makes 
a work of architecture beautiful. . . . The 
architect, on the other hand, can find nothing 


to do, can give no satisfactory proof of his 
capacity, until somebody comes to him who 
is willing to trust him. Consider what that 
trust is. Not only is he entrusted with the 
expenditure of large sums of money, Dut of 
money expended in such a way as to affect 
the comfort, the happiness, often the whole 
tone of the existence, of those who employ him. 
. . . The architect, therefore, has to be or 


only an artist and a skilled constructor, 
he must learn to appreciate the value of other 
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ople’s money; he must be considerate, 

honest, patient, firm; and, above all, he must 

learn in imagination to put himself in the 

place of his clients, so as to understand their 
> 


desires.’ 


Mr. Jonn Macvicar ANDERSON, 
1891. 


“What is the argument on which this 
opposition to examination is based ? You will 
find it embodied in a memorial which was 
presented to the Council and in a letter which 
the memorialists published in the Times (March 
3, 1891), under the title of * Architecture : 
a Profession or an Art ?’ words which appear 
to me to suggest under an attractive form an 
entirely false issue and one which in its essence 
is misleading. 'To declare that architecture is 
an art is to repeat a truism. . . . It is an art 
and a profession. To ask whether it is an art 
or a profession is not only, in my judgment, 
to put the subject in an incomplete and a 
misleading form, but to endeavour to divorce 
two things which are indissoluble. Why, the 
unique characteristic of our calling is that it 
combines such different qualifications—artistic 
taste, scientific knowledge, business pro- 
ficiency! We have no claim to be architects in 
the true and full sense of the word unless we 
are artists, able so to dispose and to clothe the 
materials with which we have to deal as to 
produce beauty of form and proportion. But 
we must also be scientists, so familiar with the 
strength and properties of materials as to 
combine them in sound construction; and we 
must, moreover, be men of business, so con- 
versant with affairs as to be able to protect 
the pecuniary trusts which are committed 
to us... . The body politic of architecture is 
composed of parts, each one of which is essential 
to the unity of the whole, and without any one 
of which it would be incomplete and useless 
to society. There are those amongst us whose 
proclivities and aspirations are specially artistic ; 
there are those whose genius is constructive ; 
there are those who, par excellence, are men of 
business. The ideal architect is the man in 
whom these qualities are united—who is an 
artist, a constructor, and a man of business. 
It is given to few to excel in all, though there 
are many who, possessing a general knowledge 
of each, are proficient in one or the other. 
And is one who is distinguished by artistic 
taste to regard with indifference or a species of 
contempt, ethers who may be less artists and 
more scientists ? Or is one whose genius is 
construction to look askance at others who are 
more purely artists ? As well might the foot 
say to the hand, or the eye to the ear, ‘I have 
no need of thee,’ as if the one or the other were 
the body. No; architecture is not merely an 
art, it is not merely a science, it is not merely 
a profession; it is a combination in one of 
the artist, the constructor and the man of 
business ; and any who claim that it is one only, 
to the detriment of the others, detract from 

the nobility as well as from the unique character 
of their calling.” 

From the foregoing views it appears to be 
clearly demonstrated that modern architecture 
#8 an art which cannot under modern conditions 
be satisfactorily attained or correctly practised 
without the combination of a full share of 
scientific and financial considerations. 

Having due regard to this truism and also 
to the fact that in the past it has not been 
universally understood and adopted, I think 
it is essential for architects to realize now 
that there is a danger of comparative disaster 
overtaking private practitioners in the pro- 
** architectural,” 
and this would probably retard the future 
advancement of architecture in Britain. 

Some~ adequate remedy is surely necessary, 
and I therefore venture to inquire :— 

(1) Is not the so-called supervisor (surveyor) 
architect, whom the public have largely 


patronised, if he knows his work, designs and 
produees fine architecture by the aid of science 
and finance combined with business considera- 


tions, worthy of the high a reciati 
: j on of th 
architectural world ? ee ’ 
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(2) Would not such appreciation when 
awarded for the best work practically coincide 
with the system of modern eulogy bestowed 
upon such old masters as Inigo Jones, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir William Chambers, 
John Nash, and many other modern supervisor 
(surveyor) architects, including many dis- 
guished French architects ? 

(3) Or, is it to be agreed that an architect, who 
can design good architecture, is incapable of 
acquiring a knowledge of and practising a full 
share of science and finance in connection with 
the art of architecture; or, if capable, that 
these essentials, which are required by the 
public, are unnecessary or beneath the artistic 
dignity of architectural art, thus producing 
conditions which have recently received severe 
stricture from a ‘distinguished representative 
of the Government ? 

(4) Is not the present time, the eve of the 
Great Peace, the most opportune moment for 
some sufficient and guiding policy to be clearly 
defined, and is it too much to expect that this 
might be done by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in conjunction with the Royal 
Academy of Arts? These two authorities 
practically succeeded the medieval art guilds, 
and now the developments and responsibilities 
of a strenuous future lies before them. The 
former was founded in the year 1834, “ for 
the general advancement of civil architecture 
and for promoting and facilitating the acquire- 
ment of the knowledge of the various arts and 
sciences connected therewith’; and the 
latter was established in the year 1768, “ for 
promoting the arts of design.” 

I fear, however, that without the universal 
recognition and practice in future by the 
architectural profession of a full share of 
science and finance as essentials in connection 
with architecture, the patronage of the archi- 
tect by the public is likely to wane still more 
in this country in favour of other professions 
less qualified in architecture, to the lasting 
detriment of the art of architecture in Britain. 

More sympathetic unity and publicity of 
the merits of the general body of architects 
many of whom excel in art as well as science 
and finance, would probably enlighten the 
public and possibly convert the sceptical. 

Perhaps this might be accomplished under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by holding periodically a great 
public exhibition of architects’ work in all its 
branches; and it might with advantage be 
arranged also under the egis of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, which was established 
**for promoting the arts of design.” 

If this were accomplished, I can perceive a 
vision of a Press luminary largely patronized 
by the general public giving illustrations and 
artistic, scientific and financial information and 
criticisms upon the designs, &c., exhibited, 
and upon numerous interesting and important 
problems—such as architecture in relation to 
every kind of art, science and finance connected 
with education, the Church, the home, hospitals, 
music, the drama, the opera, Imperial, county 
and municipal government, agriculture, rail- 
ways, trades, manufactures, monuments, sports, 

&e. 

By some such means combined with the aid 
of the Press, it would be possible for many 
architects to demonstrate in a legitimate way 
their ability to do the services required by the 
public, including art, science and finance—all 
of which must, in my opinion, be supplied in 
future, in a full degree by the architect himself, 
if architecture is to remain a living art in 
Britain. 

Jonn Murray, 
F.R.LB.A., F.S.1. 
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The National Gallery. 


On April 17 the large English Gallery, No. 25, 
will be re-opened. It contains a representative 
series of works of the British School of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, arranged 
on the system which the Trustees propose to 
follow throughout the building. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Colston Hall, Bristol. 
The Bristol Corporation have resolved¥to 
purchase the Colston Hall from a private com- 
pany for £65,000, including the organ. 


Purley. 


It is intended to extend the scope and e 
the premises of the Textile Trade’s School at 
Russell-hill, Purley, as a war memorial to the 
men engaged in the textile trade who have lost 
their lives in the war. 


Leeds. 


The Leeds City Council have purchased an 
area of approximately 178 acres at the Junction 
of Meanwood-road and Stonegate-road, for the 
erection of working-class houses, from the 
trustees of Lord Grimthorpe at the price of 
£135 per acre. 


Town Planning and Housing. 

A special course on Town Planning and 
Housing will be held at University College, 
London, during the Summer Term, beginning 
April 29. This course is for ex-Service men 
who have had at least three years’ training as 
architects. Particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, University College, London 
(Gower-street, W.C. 1). 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 

At a meeting of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland, held at 15, South Frederick-lane, 
Dublin, Mr. J. M. Burke, F.8.1., in the chair, 
Mr. Archibald McGoogan read a paper on the 
work of the two Mossips, the Irish eighteenth 
century medalists. Mr. McGoogan traced the 
work of these two celebrated Irish artists from 
the beginning of a period which is full of interest 
to the student of art, and by a series of well. 
chosen lantern slides gave a very entertaining 
exposition of all that these two men, father and 
son, achieved. 





, Reims Cathedral. 

So many conflicting reports regarding the 
damage done to Reims Cathedral by the Germans 
have been made that the following statement 
has been issued :— 

The western fagade and portal are severely 
battered ; the greater number of the pinnacles of 
the southern front have been shot away ; the roof 
has several gaping holes in it ; the high altar is 
a formless mass of debris, and the choir as such 
has ceased to exist. The glass has entirely 
disappeared—some has been preserved, but 
most has been totally destroyed. All that 
really remains are the core of the fabric— 
probably considerably shaken and weakened— 
and the remarkable series of statues within the 
west wall. Nothing in the way of restoration 
has yet been begun, and the public are shown 
the church by a guardian, who tells them that 
it will take a generation to repair it. It is hard 
to conceive any better reminder of the German 
than the pathetic side of this monument of 
Gothic art which the vandals of the twentieth 
century have left a shattered shell. 
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MEETINGS. 


THurRsDAY, April 24. 

The Concrete Institute (at the Lecture Hall, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge-road, West- 
minster, S.W. 1).—Mr. A. 8. Spencer, on 
“The Design of Steel Structures.” 5.30 p.m. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers (at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, Westminster, S.W.)—Major A. C. 
Fuller, R.E., on “The Fullerphone, and Its 
Application to Military and Civil Telegraphy.” 
6 p.m. 

The Society of Architects—Mr. Charles T, 


Ruthen, O.B.E. (Member of Council), on 
“‘ Housing and Planning: A National Policy.” 
8 p.m. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


London County, Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Ltd., 
Antwerp. 

The drawing reproduced herewith shows the 
proposed elevation for the Antwerp Branch ofthe 
London County, Westminster and Parr’s Bank, 
Ltd., which will occupy the ground floor of the 
premises, the other floors being let as offices. 
The facade will be carried out in Portland stone, 
or in a stone obtained from Euville, in France. 

The architects are Messrs. Mewes & Davis, 
London, and the building will be erected under 
the supervision of M. Hertogs, Antwerp. 


Stowell Park. 

We also give in this issue an illustration of 
Stowell Park, Gloucestershire, by Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A. The work illustrated 
was carried out in connection with the extension 
of the lounge hall and other alterations on the 
south side of this mansion—the Gloucestershire 
seat of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Eldon. 


Adult School, Croydon. 

It is probable that few of our readers have 
seen the school’s hall at Croydon, by Mr. 
Curtis Green, which we illustrate this week. 
It is one of the most picturesque and strikin 
interiors of its kind we have seen ; the play of 
light and shade and varying tones gave a most 
pleasing result when we saw it. The exterior is 
treated in an admirably simple and effective way, 
in grey bricks with a pantile roof. It is good to 
know that we have architects who can give us 
simple, expressive buildings of this kind, 
which, whilst built up on tradition, have an 
individuality and character of their own. 
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COTTAGE DESIGNS. 


Messrs. Stott & Sons, architects, of Man- 
chester, write us, criticising the published plans 
of semi-detached parlour houses. They say 
that in this plan— 


(1) The slops have to be carried downstairs 
through the principal—in fact, the only entrance 
—through the front door into the porch, and 
thence to the w.c. 

(2) The bathroom being downstairs has the 
disadvantage of persons using it having either 
the inconvenience of undressing and dressing 
in too small a space, or going downstairs 
through the principal entrance to the bathroom 
in circumstances that persons of refinement 
object to. 

(3) There are two winders in the staircase. 

(4) The folding doors between the living room 
and the parlour do not enable the two rooms 
to have the advantages of one large room, and 
have all the objections resulting from the 
absence of complete privacy 

Also, the living room does not obtain lighting 
and ventilation from both ends, and, conse- 
quently, if the best view be to the north, 
that is lost. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours. 
Water-colour Drawings at Walker’s Galleries. 


Water-colour, a very precious heritage of 
British Art, seems to claim more every day a 
high place in art creation. We had recently to 
notice the admirable selection of works by past 
British masters in this medium now collected at 
Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries. At this moment two 
other leading Bond Street Galleries—those of 
the Fine Art Society and of Messrs. Walker— 
devote themselves to present-day water-colour 
art, and we have at the same time the recently- 
opened exhibition in Pall Mall East of the Royal 
Water-colour Society. 

The interest in this last is not so much on 
account of any new departure from the lines of 
immediately preceding exhibitions, as of steady 
progressive development upon these lines. The 
older methods are conscientiously and success- 
fully followed. As last winter we find the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., giving us work 
of exquisite finish and clean drawing ; and Mrs. 
Allingham painting those English homes—‘‘ An 
Old Wiltshire Cottage’”"—which are her favourite 
theme. 

On the other hand Mr. Harry Watson, whom 
we noticed especially last winter, develops here 


his broad, strong handling, which claims admira- 


tion in a ‘‘ Sussex Landscape,” and still more in 
“The Edge of a Wood,” with its imprisoned 
sunlight. The bow of the Sun-God, says the 
Latin poet, is not always at its full-stretch ; and 
the artist just mentioned, in his worried and 
obtrusive “‘ Rooks,” takes a step down ; but we 
feel that he is climbing, and look for yet better 
things in the future. 
_ Certainly one of the most attractive pictures 
is Sir Ernest Waterlow’s “September After- 
noon—Sussex”; and there is interesting and 
characteristic work by Robert Little, Lamorna 
Birch, Murray Smith, and the Vice-President, 
J. Walter West. Moffat Lindler again selects 
Venice for illustration, though he is at his best 
in his “‘ Dutch Boats” ; but the interest in land- 
scape centres in John Sergent’s water-colours. 
These two paintings, which were sold within an 
hour after the exhibition was opened, treat the 
famous Moorish garden at “ Generalifi,” 
looked at from above, probably from the Villa 
itself, and his favourite sketching ground of the 
Dolomites, Sargent’s handling of water-colour 
is as bold and direct as his portraits. Most 
attractive in his “ Dolomites” are the distant 
purple peaks, partly wrapped in cloud, seen 
across the rich lush verdure of the pasture lands. 

Architecture claims its place in Robert Allan’s 
“San Francesco, Assisi,” washed in boldly in 
full sunlight; in Matthew Hale’s studies of 
Moorish Spain, and T. M. Rooke’s painting of 
the magnificent old tower of Tewkesbury. 
Figure work is treated by Cadogan Cowper, 
Laura Knight, Anning Bell and Claude Shep- 
person in subject pictures, and more directly by 
Henry Tuke and by William T. Wood in two 
brilliant studies of the female figure, worthy of 
Etty himself, of which ‘‘ Star of Eve” is the 
most successful. 

A very interesting water-colour exhibition at 
Walker’s Galleries is that of Edward Vulliamy. 
This artist seems to be a many-sided per- 
sonality, for he is a Cambridge Professor and at 
this moment a captain in our Army serving in 
France. His paintings, which are divided be- 
tween Cambridgeshire and France, are treated 
in clean, flat washes upon a very good basis of 
drawing. Examples are from Cambridgeshire, 
his “ Distant View of Cambridge,” ‘“ Roman 
Road” and “ The Gogmagog Hills”; and in 
France Rue de la Porte Gayole, admirably 
drawn, and four studies of the Liane at 
Boulogne. 

In the same Galleries Sir Hubert Medlicott 
exhibits water-colour drawings of France, 
Belgium, London and Italy with great feeling 
for the architectural beauties of such old cities 
as Rouen, Rheims, Amiens, Bruges and Venice. 
Their fault is frequenily an over-insistence on 
beautiful detail, which needs to be subordinated 
to the whole effect in such studies as his “‘ Salute 
Church at Venice,” or “‘ Rouen, Rue Horloge.” 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 


_ Bristol. 

_ The Housing Extensions and Town Plan. 
ning Committee of the City Council invite 
designs from architects practising in the 
counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts and 
Gloucester for the erection of 5,000 workmen’s 
dwellings. The Committee offer 3 Premiums 
of £250 each, 3 Premiums of £150 each, 6 
Premiums of £50 each, which will not pe 
merged in the commissions. The Committee 
have appointed Mr. Emest Newton, A.R.A. 
F.R.1I.B.A., as assessor in collaboration with 
their advisory architect, Mr. C. F. W. Dening 
F.R.LB.A. Particulars of the competition 
may be obtained upon application to the City 
Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol, upon 
payment of a fee of £1 Is. Designs to be sent 
in on or before Wednesday, April 30. 


Glasgow. 

In connection with the Housing and Health 
Exhibition, to be held by the Corporation in 
the Autumn, competitions open to architects 
civil engineers, and others have been arranged 
as follows :— 

1. Laying out of the lands of Kennyhill 
Riddrie, Blackhall, and Lethamhill, belonging 
to the Corporation, extending to about 25) 
acres. Premiums. of £400, £250, £150 and 
£100 will be awarded for the four best designs 
in order of merit. 

2. Laying out 9} acres of land belonging to 
the Corporation at Coplawhill. Premiums of 
£150, £100 and £50 will be awarded for the 
three best designs in order of merit. 

3. Laying out 167} acres of land belonging 
to the Corporation at Mosspark, Bellahouston, 
Premiums of £150, £100, and £50 will be 
awarded for the three best designs in order of 
merit. 

4. Laying out an area of about 520 acres 
of land situated between Shettleston and 
Tollcross, not belonging tq the Corporation 
and partly without the city. Premiums of 
£200, £100 and £50 will be awarded for the 
three best designs in order of merit. 

5. Improving an area in Springburn. Pre- 
miums of £200, £100, and £50 will be awarded 
for the three best designs in order ci merit. 

6. A model with relative plan, of semi- 
detached cottages of four or five apartments 
each. Premiums of £100, £50, and £25 will 
be awarded for the three best designs i 
order of merit. 

7. A model with relative plan, of two-storey 
block, containing two houses of three or four 
apartments in each story. Premiums of £100, 
£50 and £25 will be awarded for the three best 
designs in order of merit. 

8. A model, with relative plan, of a two- 
storey block, containing four houses of three 
apartments in each storey. Premiums of £100, 
£50 and £25 will be awarded for the three 
best designs in order of merit. 

9. Plans of houses, so fitted and equipped 
that there will be a minimum of movable 
furniture to be provided by the tenant. Pre- 
miums of £100, £50 and £25 will be awarded 
for the three best designs in order of merit. 

Particulars can be had on application to 
Mr. J. Lindsay, Town Clerk, City Chambers 
Glasgow. ‘ 


Designs for Bedroom Suites. 
Messrs. Elliott’s Moulding and Jcinery Co., 
Ltd., of Albert Works, Newbury, invite designs 
for two bedroom svites, for which they will give 
one prize of £10 10s. for the best and most 
suitable design selected in each class. Designs 
should be submitted on or before May 2. 
Further particulars ere given in our advertise- 
ment columns. 
Trade Mark Competition. 
F Over 400 applications have been received for 
conditions and instructions relating to — 
Robt. Ingham, Clark & Co.’s 100 guinea — 
Mark Competition, which closed on i 
inst. Many designs have been received, an be 
competition bids fair to be a_complete_suct es 
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THE ARTISAN’S COTTAGE. 





BY C. F. A. VOYSEY. 


Wuat more lasting and sincere me- 
morial to our dead fighters could we 
ossibly provide than healthy dwellings 
“ the living ? Surely the first expres- 
son of our gratitude should be the pro- 
vision for the needs of the maimed and 
bereft. Cheerful homes for the destitute 
and wounded are surely not only neces- 
sary but would be the most practical 
proof of our gratitude that-we could give, 
and which would be desired by the 
departed more than all the monuments 
that we could make. Cemetery atro- 
cities only keep the materialistic aspect of 
death alive, and make it more terrible. 
Of all material blessings a healthy and 
beautiful home is the best. Public funds 
so spent will provide gratification not 
only to those who inhabit the dwellings, 
but to every pee But it must be 
both beautiful and healthy, otherwise it 
is an insidious poison. 

It must always be a fundamental 
principle that in spending public funds 
the largest number of persons possible 
should be benefited, and no one would 
contend that monuments fulfil this con- 
dition. At most the designer, the maker, 
and perhaps the immediate relatives of 
the memorialised may gain both money 
and satisfaction, but the bulk of the 
cultured public are offended or forlorn. 
If, then, we decide on making homes 
beautiful and fit, how shall we proceed ? 
No standard plan is really practicable. 
We must evolve our dwellings out of 
ope and conditions, and these 
will vary in nearly every district. 

The first essential State duty is to 
sweep away the building by-laws, for they 
cause waste of material and labour, not 
to say temper too. 

The next duty is to find the architect 
who is free from traditions and prejudices 
and is tenderly sympathetic to all classes. 
If you would design a house for any man, 
you must understand his real needs and 
sympathise with his highest ideals and 
distinguish between what is noblest in his 
nature and that which is pure convention 

and vulgarity. Pandering to every whim 
and fancy that is petty will not result in 
anyone’s happiness. 

y multiplying the number of rooms 
every room is often spoiled by being too 
small. An artisan’s dwelling cannot fitly 
imitate the villa of a bank clerk, or any 
other class of dwelling other than his 
own. With sympathetic tact men may 
be led to contentment in simple, unpre- 
tentiousness. Frankness and honesty must 
win the affections in the end, and it is 
libelling human nature to assume that the 
working man wants his house to be like 
that of the class above him. He has 
abundance of common sense, and his wife 
will bless _the architect who omits the 
dust-catching ledges, painted wood linings, 
architraves and skirtings that encumber 
most houses. 

By the use of square stone windows, lead 
——- and iron casements, windows can 
be made without woodwork, and thereb 
“ave painting and washing and secure ven: | 
complete air and water-tightness, that 
ae 18 conserved and all noisy rattling 
n stormy weather is avoided. Wood 





skirtings, wood chimney-pieces, door and 
window linings and architraves are easily 
dispensed with. The doors and door 
frames only having to be in wood. 
English oak that requires no paint or 
varnish can be used, and if dusted daily, 
becomes in time quite charming in tone 
and colour. 

Not only cupboards, but chests of 
drawers, washstands and toilet tables 
should be provided in English oak when 
the house is built, and made to form part 
of it as fixtures. In this way not only 
space is saved, but the labour of cleaning, 
carpeting, and carriage from house to 
house. We little realise the uncleanliness 
of spaces behind and beneath isolated 
furniture, or the amount of loss in area, 
which in small rooms affects their com- 
fort as well as their durability. A very 
slight addition to the rent would furnish 
an artisan’s dwelling far more economic- 
ally and beautifully than he could ever 
do it for himself. 

Solid floors throughout can now be 
built that need only dusting, and wil be 
found to contribute greatly to the equable 
temperature of the house, and in addition 
will save fuel. Patent interlocking par- 
tition slabs floated over with hard plaster 
make excellent upper floors. Ventilation 
should be insisted on for every room, by 
means of air flues in the chimney-stack. 
Then the rooms need not be out of pro- 
portion in height. Latches and wedges 
may be made of wood or iron,and save the 
cost of locks and metal door furniture 
that needs cleaning. 

Every house should have its copper, 
but the idea of giving every artisan a 
fixed bath is extravagant, unnecessary 
and often futile. He does not want to 
wash all over every day, so the labour of 
carrying up a can of hot water to a hip 
bath is comparatively small, especially 
if the first floor is provided with a closet 
where the bath water can be emptied. 
There are many arguments in favour of 
this provision which cannot be dealt with 
in this article. The cost of providing a 
hot-water service and a properly fitted 
bath on any floor are out of all proportion 
to the rent paid by the tenant. And, 
moreover, the provision of a fixed bath 
never yet induced cleanliness. And no 
one can enjoy washing in a scullery and 
drying themselves on a cold paved floor. 
The expenditure in fuel alone, for provid- 
ing any hot-water service is often beyond 
the means of a poor tenant, who needs all 
the warmth his money can provide. 

A movable bath, chairs, tables, beds, 
bedding, carpets, cooking and eating 
utensils, should be all that the artisan 
is required to provide for himself in the 
way of furniture. Window curtains 
on rods that hang only on cup-hooks 
are easily washed and replaced, and 
should be provided with the house. 
As windows vary in size, the poor man 
does not want to have them on his 
hands. 

We often read in the press the words 
of wisdom from the layman and the 
laylady, wherein they advocate swing 
windows and sliding doors, and cup- 
boards in walls. They write with that 
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delightful confidence that generally ac 
companies those who talk of things 
they know little or nothing about. 
Cupboards in the thickness of walls 
are only possible where walls are ex- 
cessively thick and may be dispensed 
with without risk to the stability of 
the structure. Designs for artisans’ 
dwellings have to be so economically 
considered that not one brick more 
than is absolutely necessary is used, 
And all breaks in the surface of the 
walls must be avoided as far as possible, 
as they increase the cost of building. 
The sliding doors that fascinate some 
women are very costly and likely to 
get out of order, and collect dirt where 
no one can reach to clean. Doors 
hung in the ordinary way, if rightly 
placed, do not occupy any floor space 
that can be otherwise used. 

The provision of radiators for warming 
and drying clothes, while costing a 
great deal to install, require of the 
tenant a constant expenditure on coal. 
Warmth, hot water and cooking are 
economically possible in cottage building 
from one fire only. 

How far Government or Local Authori- 
ties should be concerned with the dwell- 
ings of the so-called working classes 
is indeed a very vexed question. All 
forms of municipal trading are to me 
wrong in principle. Competition and 
emulation between private owners is 
much more stimulating to the national 
character, and is more economical than 
Government machinery, which is cumber- 
some and slow to reform. 

State aid must involve State control, 
and both are open to corruption. If 
strikes were made illegal, x eee we 
not stimulate more independence in the 
workman, who might gradually dis- 
cover the enormous advantage to him- 
self and the world at large of having 
his wages proportioned to the amount 
and quality of his work, rather than to 
the nominal time he is supposed to be 
atit? If one man can lay more bricks 
in a given time than another, why in 
justice should he not be allowed to do 
it and receive more pay? Reducing 
workmen to one dead level of mediocrity 
must be bad for everyone. All classes 
of the community are blessed with the 
same emotions and moral feelings ; 
our differences are only in degree. There- 
fore we have no right to assume a want 
of taste or feeling when providing homes 
for the relatively poor. Beauty is essen- 
tial to all, and the assumption that others 
possess good qualities similar to our 
own is the best way to encourage them. 
Kind and generous feeling and good 
8 rtions cost no more than shoddy 
work. Indeed, the gain resulting from 
the former is beyond calculation, because 
it is of a spiritual nature. Meanness and 
greed breed ugliness, and ugliness is 
sin, and sin is damnation. 

The question as to whether the work- 
man’s cottage should be provided with 
a parlour or not, is one that has been 
al still is very much debated. There 
are many points both for and against. 
Beginning with the points against the 
provision, the first is the great additional 
cost. Space, material and labour are 
expended on the parlour, which is often 
only used on_ state occasions—when 


there is a funeral or other family function. 
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This room is frequently shut up for 
weeks together, and has a characteristic 
odour about it that suggests intermittent 
life. It has a coldness as of death. But 
it feeds the vanity of the tenant, and his 
head swells at the thought of his own 
parlour gentility. It has to be carpeted, 
curtained and furnished, and the whole 
has to be periodically cleaned. If the 
windows are ever opened it will need 
daily dusting. In winter weather and 
on state occasions it must have a fire 
and burn coal that will not serve for 
cooking as well. Is it not only accurate 
to call such a room as this a luxury ? 
If, then, it is a luxury, and the State 
contributes towards the provision of 
it, are we not admitting a very dangerous 
precedent ? If the State is justified in 
providing luxuries for one class, why 
not for another? If a professional man 
cannot afford to send his son to the 
University, why should he not get help 
from the State? On such lines there 
seems to be no limit to what we may 
expect from the State. In saner days 
the adage was that a man must cut his 
coat according to his cloth. And people 
used to believe that if anyone wanted 
what he could not afford to have it did 
his character good to do without it. 

To provide a parlour in a workman’s 
dwelling must cost money, and in order 
to save some of the cost, foundations 
and roofs are cut down in quantity and 
quality, and rooms are reduced in size 
to such an extent that they cease to 
be of value as such, and are little better 
than cupboards. 

The strongest argument in favour of 
the parlour is that if it is properly planned 
it affords the tenant an opportunity 
of having a lodger. It also provides 
an additional room that can be utilised 
as a bedroom. The moment this so- 
called parlour changes its use it ceases 
to be a luxury and becomes a necessity. 
An extra bedroom, when the racee’ i 
is Increasing or has grown up, cannot 
be regarded as a luxury; or even when 
the poor tenant needs the financial 
help of a lodger. Only as a museum of 
photographs and wax flowers and 
a meeting-place for social affairs does 
it come under the category of luxuries. 
The workman’s son or ya may need 
a place for study or dressmaking, and 
then the parlour assumes a use and 
dignity superior to its name. With 
aH the ingenious forethought in the 
collection of points in favour of the 
parlour, we cannot touch the fundamental 
aspect of the question. That is to say, 
how far ought we to regu.ate the quality 
and kind of our building to suit the 

sockets of the poor man. It cannot 

e right to provide more than money’s 
worth, any more than it is right to provide 
less. If a man’s wages are inadequate, 
‘State charity is not a remedy, even if 
it is a temporary palliation. The remedy 
is partly to be sought in providing only 
the accommodation that is really essen- 
tial in a good, substantial manner, 
exercising the utmost pains to avoid 
the labour and cost of upkeep and 
‘warming. The conservation of heat 
to the poor man is a very important 
point, too often ignored by the planner. 

The idea that a poor man’s self-respect 
is heightened by the presence of a parlour 
in his abode is one that is too often heard. 
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It is a lamentable fact that self-respect 
is so little understood but is confounded 
with vanity. Only what we are at heart 
can affect our self-respect. What we 
possess feeds our vanity. Worldly 
possession can only make a man more 
pleased with himself in so far as his 
possessions prove his high qualities of 
character. Goods may be regarded as 
symbols only of goodness. Immense 
wealth may indicate mental capacity, 
but by no means always. The poor man 
should be encouraged to feel that his 
self-respect is quite independent of his 
landlord or his Government. Thank 
Heaven, man’s nobility cannot be weighed 
or measured, but is a secret matter 
between himself and his Maker. 


— 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
LOCAL CONDITIONS. 


On Wednesday, April 2, in the apartments of 
the Society of Antiquarians, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, Mr. Aymer Vallance, M.A., F.S.A., 
delivered an illustrated lantern lecture on 
‘‘ Building Materials and Local Conditions,” 
under the auspices of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute. Sir Henry Howorth presided. 

Mr. Vallance -pointed out that from the first 
England had had a good timber supply, and for 
that reason the dwelling houses of the Romans 
consisted largely of half timber-work on low 
foundation walls, and whatever stone material 
the district supplied. The departure of the 
Romans was followed by a complete break in 
the continuity of buildings, for the Saxons 
were a pastoral people, and as such were un- 
acquainted with the substantial buildings of 
the Romans. The Saxons had little or no 
need to quarry fresh stone, for their houses were 
of timber, and the only works of more durable 
character produced by them were churches. 
In their masonry the Saxons long remained 
content with copying Roman work. Among 
the peculiarities usually associated with Saxon 
building methods was the so-called “ long and 
short’ work. There were different ways of 
accounting for its origin, but the simplest and 
most reasonable one seemed to be that it was 
nothing more than a device for economising 
labour and material. Such an explanation was 
in perfect accord with the latest conclusions of 
experts, who regarded ‘ long and short” work 
rather as belonging to a later development 





“than to an entire stage of Saxon architecture. 


The Danish invaders, coming from a country 
where their principal building material was 
wood, naturally erected for themselves timber 
dwellings, like the Saxons before them, and 
when they became Christianised, like the Saxons, 
and needed churches of masonry, they tried to 
imitate buildings still standing. After the 
Norman conquest, domestic buildings continued 
to be built largely of wood; but while lesser 
churches went on being fashioned in the old 
way, the more important buildings, such as 
cathedrals and abbey churches, were constructed 
on the Norman system. It was the Normans 
who introduced Caen stone from Normandy 
into England, its transport by water being a 
comparatively easy and inexpensive matter. 
The Norman builders, however, like the 
Romans, employed native building material 
where available. About the middle of the 
twelfth century Purbeck marble, which had 
fallen into disuse on the retirement of the 
Romans from England, was reintroduced, and 
began to be employed as an ordinary walling 
stone. Thus it occurred at Twynham, other- 
wise Christ Church, Hampshire, in the ruined 
half of the Castle, which was built throughout 
of Purbeck with Caen dressings. It soon, how- 
ever, came into fashion as a marble for orna- 
mental purposes. There then ensued a large 
output of fonts from the quarries, where a staff 
of workers, besides the quarrymen themselves, 
found employment. In the thirteenth century 
the demand for Purbeck grew so much that it 
kept larger numbers than ever of quarrymen 
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busy extracting the raw material, and skilled 
marble masons at work preparing and finishi 
it on the spot. Thus quantities of sepulchra} 
effigies and monumental slabs were made to 
order, in addition to a large supply of ready. 
made tombs, columns and bases. Those last, 
as excavations proved, were used in monastic 
houses up and down the country for cloisters of 
thirteenth century date, and even as early 
as the twelfth century. A beautiful little 
example of that work survived from the infir. 
mary cloister beneath the exchequer buildings 
at Christ Church, Canterbury; perhaps the 
only example remaining in situ in this country, 
except the fragment of the cloister of Arch. 
bishop Rogers’ palace at York. The spread of 
Purbeck marble, nevertheless, was very much 
more general in the South of England than in 
the North, on account of the difficulties and 
expense of carriage. Where, however, facilities 
for transport by water were available, it was 
employed, and thus in the thirteenth century 
it found its way even to Ireland. In the four. 
teenth century Purbeck marble went out of 
fashion and ceased to be used. 

If one could not pretend to class them as 
architecture, yet aS an example of what 
the ingenuity of man might make of the simplest 
native materials, the lecturer said that men- 
tion should be made of clay-built walls, which 
abounded in the Avon valley district of Wilt. 
shire. The cob, as it was called in Devonshire, 
and other parts of the country, was composed 
of clay, gravel, and washed lime, mixed with 
chipped straw for building. The sand itself, 
gathered up without any process of selection 
or sifting, was naturally full also of flint and 
other rough stones. Thus the cob wall was 
built up and then coped with a thatching to 
protect it from the disintegrating effects of 
wet soaking into it from the top. After the 
twelfth century the widespread building impulse, 
which had started with the Norman invaders, Jed 
to the opening up of quarries all over the country 
wherever there was found material suitable to 
be brought into contribution. Thus the Port- 
land oolite of Chilmark yuarry, about ten miles 
to the west of Salisbury, furnished the principal- 
share of the material for the building of the 
present cathedral. Passing on to deal with 
flint, Mr. Vallance said of course it went without 
saying that flint did not lend itself tc the con- 
struction of quoins. In the flint districts, 
therefore, of East Anglia, where freestone 
suitable for quarry was scarce, or could not be 
readily imported, round towers were of frequent 
occurrence. Those towers were of rubble 
masonry, so rough as to suggest that they were 
designed to be coated with stucco. Later the 
custom arose of using rubble masonry with 
round pebble flints for the core and facing It 
with a surface of knapped flint. Sometimes 
the smaller splinters which flaked off in the 
process were used to wedge into the face of 
the mortar joints, a method known as “ gal- 
letting.” It not only served to consolidate 
and protect the mortar but it also produced, 
in the mass, the appearance of a more uniform 
surface of flint than was possible when the 
joints were left bare of ‘ galletting.” The 
rich steely-black colour of the split flint no 
doubt suggested the contrasting it with light 
coloured freestone, whereby many charming 
effects of black and white were obtained, 4, 
for instance, in the work of Luton Church, 
Bedfordshire. By the second half of the 
fifteenth century flint work became very 
general, notably in Norfolk and Suffok, where 
were to be seen a wonderful wealth and variety 
of patterns spreading over porch and gable, 
buttress and clerestory, plinth and parapet. 
Having referred to the use of granite in pbuilding 
and to brick construction, Mr. Vallance com 
cluded by a reference to roofing, including the 
thatch and slate, and regarding the latter, he 
said that, in his opinion, it had not been dealt 
with fairly by builders in modern times. Slaté 
in his view, was not only not ugly, but very 
charming esthetically, if used in suitable com 
binations, and as an illustration he istane 
the slate roofs to be found in certain parts ° 
Northern France, which he said present 
wonderfully picturesque effects. 
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STATE - AIDED HOUSING SCHEMES. 


DRAINAGE ARRANGEMENTS. 


We take the following Appendix III on 
Drainage arrangements from the L. G. B. 
Manual on the Preparation of State-aided 
Housing Schemes, which has just been issued 

H.M. Stationery Office (price 2s. 6d.). The 
anual is referred to in our leading article 
this week :— 

1. It is necessary to consider methods of 
drainage already in force in a district, when 
laying out sites or planning the houses, since 
arrangements which may be desirable or 
economical with one method may not prove 
to be so with another. For example, where 
there is a combined system which takes rain- 
water and sewage together, part of the advan- 
tage on the ground of economy of keeping all 
the apartments and fittings which need foul 
water connections on one side of the house 
would disappear, as drains would in any case 
be required on both sides and could be used 
for such connections where there is a joint 
system. The use of what is known as sectional 
drainage would also affect the lay-out of the 
houses. An additional set-back of the frontage 
from the road, which might be justifiable in 
spite of longer connections to sewers if only 
one set of such branches were required for 
twelve or fourteen cottages, might be a serious 
additional expense if connections to sewer 
and surface-water drain had to be provided 
for every house. 

2, Certain possible economies in construc- 
tion should also be considered in connection 
with the drainage arrangements. Sewers are 
sometimes required to be laid in, or sur- 
rounded by, concrete; this process adds 
considerably to the cost and should be adopted 
only where circumstances render it necessary. 
The use of manholes except at points where 
there is real occasion for them involves needless 
expense. In the case of wide roads where 
frequent connections would have to be cut 
across the road, a subsidiary sewer of smaller 
size and shallower depth, connecting with the 
main sewer at some convenient point, may 
prove to be economical where for reasons of 
level the main sewer has to be laid at a con- 
siderable depth. 


House Drainage. 


3. Considerable economy could be effected, 
in connection with the drainage of small 
dwellings, by the general adoption of the system 
of the common drain or sectional drainage. 
This consists of using a common drain to 
collect the drainage from a number of houses 
and to deliver at one point into the main sewer, 
instead of requiring each house to have its 
drainage system separately connected. The 
latter system involves separate disconnecting 


traps, manholes, and ventilating arrange- 
ments for each house, with a separate con- 
nection cut across the road to the sewer. 


Where there is a duplicate system, two con- 
hections, one to the sewer and the other to 
the rain-water drain, have to be provided for 
each house. The cost of these numerous 
connections is increased where the roads are 
wide, or where the houses are set back from 
the road in a manner which for other reasons 
1s most desirable. The saving in cost by the 
adoption of the common drain is substantial 
if only the works within the curtilage of the 
houses themselves are considered, but if the 
cost of cutting up the crust of the roadway 


after it is made, and of making good the 
damage resulting from settlement and rein- 
Statement of such connections, is also taken 
imto account, the economy which may be 
effected js very considerable. The adoption 


of this system has undoubtedly been checked 
a ing to the legal position, which is liable to 
OW on the Local Authority the responsi- 
This for maintaining the common drain. 
ag objection, however, largely disappears in 
© case of municipal housing schemes, in 


bilit y 


which case the local authority is at the same 
time the owner of the property. 

There can be no doubt that in certain cases, 
owing to the level of the land, for example, 
or to the short length of a road, the extension 
of a common drain slightly beyond the general 
limits that might be fixed would enable a sewer 
in a subsidiary road to be dispensed with 
altogether. It seems, therefore, undesirable 
to make too rigid rules as to the number of 
houses which may be drained into a common 
drain, but, as a general rule, the number 
should not exceed fourteen houses, exceptions 
being permitted only in cases where sub- 
stantial convenience or economy would result. 

4. There must always be provided in the 
roadway a drain to carry off the surface-water. 
Where there is a combined system and the 
surface-water and sewage are both carried in 
the same pipe, the economy above suggested 
due to the extension of a common drain would 
not so frequently result, as the road drain 
would be required in any case for the surface- 
water. The question as to whether there 
should be a double or a single system fre- 
quently has to be determined on account of 
factors other than those of economy, but the 
expenses entailed in development are con- 
siderable, and should be taken into account 
in cases in which a double system is adopted 
to secure economy in sewage treatment. 
Where, however, the double system is adopted, 
the common rain-water drain is economical 
for the same reasons as the common soil 
drain. 

5. In addition to the economies which 
result from the combined drain, the actual 
drainage from each house may be considerably 
simplified. An excessive number of manholes 
is sometimes required in places where rodding 
eyes would answer all purposes; also the 
collection of the branches from bath and sink 
gullies into the branch from the soil drain 
will save length in branch drains and reduce 
the number of connections with the common 
drains; moreover, a useful flush is provided 
for the soil drain by this means. 
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“PRICES DURING THE WAR 
AND AFTER.” 


A very instructive and interesting pamphlet, 
under this title, has been issued by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction. The title might 
suggest a dull table of prices ; but, in fact, the 
pamphlet is a brilliantly written survey of the 
causes of high prices during the war and of 
the reasons for anticipating a rise or fall in 
prices during the times of peace which, we hope, 
may be before us, and it should be read by 
everyone. ‘The pamphlet opens with an account 





- of prices in the period before the war and shows 


that, owing to the increase in the world’s gold 
supplies in the ten years preceding the war, 
and possibly to the increased use of credit 
instruments, prices were already beginning 
to rise. Then it deals with the question of war 
prices and explains the variouS causes, and 
finally it shows what are the prospects for the 
future. 

With regard to this latter branch of the 
question, it will not be consolatory to many 
persons to be told that during the next decade 
prices must continue to be high, but “ with 
luck ” the level may be only 25 to 30 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. 

i The pamphlet explains the causes which 
‘contribute to this, and we may quote one 
passage which seems to us particularly impor- 
tant: “ War borrowing, however, has not 
stopped, and war borrowing is likely to be 
followed by a great deal of peace borrowing 
by the Government, and by industries of all 
kinds for much-needed development. If this 
borrowing is all done out of genuine savings, 
well and good. But if the nation runs away 





with the notion that because you spent money 
like water in war, therefore Government 
borrowing and private borrowing, Government 
expenditure and private expenditure can go 
on gaily in peace, we may whistle for a fall 
in prices, but we shall not get it.” 

The pamphlet also explains that until the 
subsidies on bread and the freight subsidy 
on the carriage of iron-ore are finally removed, 
there can be no fall in prices of those com- 
modities, since the fall in price must exceed 
the amount of the subsidy. It is difficult not 
to quote the whole of the pamphlet, for every 
word of it is worth reading, but we must com- 
mend it to our readers as light but most instruc- 
tive literature. 


----—-  « —~»—-e —- 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Rowland Plumbe. 

We briefly mentioned in our last issue the 
death, from a heart attack, of Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, F.R.LB.A., architect, aged 81 years. 
The deceased, who had been in extensive 
practice for nearly 60 years, was the son of 
the late Samuel Plumbe, and was educated 
privately and at University College, London, 
taking first certificates and prizes for both 
Architecture and Fine Art and Science 
and a National and other medals of 
the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington. He was articled to N. J. 
Cottingham and Cooper & Beck, and in 1858 
went to the United States, remaining there 
two years. He joined the Architectural Asso- 
ciation in 1862, filling the offices of Secretary, 
and Vice-President, becoming President in 
1871-2; Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and Member of its Council 
in 1876; one of the secretaries of the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition until the Royal Academy 
established a Gallery for architectural drawings. 
Fellow and late Member of the Council of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute; District Surveyor 
by examination, serving from 1875 to 1891, 
when he resigned; a Past Master of the 
Painter-Stainer Company. The deceased was 
also much interested in Freemasonry, and was 
P.G. Supt. of Works in the Craft and Mark 
degrees, a member of the Royal Arch Chapter, 
a supporter of all the Masonic Charities, and 
acted as Consulting Architect and Assessor to 
the new Masonic Boys’ School. Joined the 
Volunteers at the commencement of the 
movement, and held a commission in the 
Artists’ Rifles. He had been engaged in the 
building of many hospitals, asylums, mansions, 
houses, polytechnic schools, churches, &c., 
and had also been engaged in much special 
work, such as the preparation of a report on 
the buildings required and the method of 
education for the Borough and South London 
Polytechnics, the re-modelling, re-drainage 
and extension of the London Hospital, which 
work was carried out over a period of some 
years without closing any of the wards or 
departments. 

Among his most recent works are the new 
Headquarters of the Y.M.C.A. in Tottenham 
Court-road, the premises of the Temperance 
Building Society on Ludgate Hill, the new 
Royal National Orthopedic Hospital, Great 
Portland -street, Napsbury Asylum for the 
Middlesex County Council, and many other 
important buildings. The deceased’ was de- 
scended from an old family of City merchants, 
to one of whom is erected a tablet in Fulham 
Church, dated 1592, shewing his connection 
by marriage with Sir R. Gresham ; another of 
the family was Lord Mayor in 1778. Married 
in 1867 a daughter of the late William Russell, 
of Brighton, who predeceased him, and by 
whom he leaves two daughters. 


~————-—=>—2—______ 


We understand that Mr. H. J. Penfold, 
manager of the decorating department of 
Messrs. W. Lott & Sons, Kensington, S8.W., has 
been elected on the Board of Guardians for 
North Kensington. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON BUILDING. 


Ir is very important that our readers’ atten- 
tion should be drawn to the recent case, Bright- 
man & Co. v. Tate and Another (1919, 1 K.B. 
463). The plaintifis, a firm of builders, had 
entered into a contract, dated June 29, 1916, 
with the defendants, building owners, for the 
restoration of old farmhouse buildings, which 
it was intended to convert into a school for 
agriculture. ‘The contract was to execute the 
werk according to certain specifications for a 
sum eyual to the prime cost of the materials 
and labour, plus 10 per cent. profit; and at 
that time the expenditure contemplated was 
about £1,500, but no sum was agreed upon, as 
it was uncertain what the actual condition of 
the building was and what work would be 
necessary. 

The work was commenced almost immedi- 
ately, but on July 14, 1916, the Order of the 
Minister of Munitions was issued restricting 
building without licence where the total cost 
of the work to be executed exceeded £500. 
Soon after the Order was issued, the defendants’ 
architect applied for a licence, and on Septem- 
ber 9 a licence was issued, dated September 9 
but forwarded to the architect on September 29, 
allowing the work to be completed at a total 
cost of £1,350. On October 2, the defendants 
sent this licence to the builders. The work was 
completed in April, 1917, but owing to extra 
work, increased cost of materials and labour, 
the total cost was £2,671, including the 10 per 
cent. profit. 

Certificates had been given by the architects 
Letween September 12, 1916, and January 26, 
1917, for sums amounting to £1,500, and these 
sums had been paid by the defendants, Further 
certificates were given in April, June and 
August, 1917, for sums amounting to £1,171, 
the amount claimed in the action; but the 
defendants declined payment on the ground that 
from the middle of December, 1916, onwards, 
the work had been illegally carried on, as it was 
outside the licence granted by the Minister of 
Munitions. Up to September 9, 1916, the work 
done amounted to about £800; to September 29, 
£1,000 ; and to the middle of December, £1,350. 

If the defendants’ contention succeeded, it will 
be seen it amounted to this—that they were 
entitled to the benefit of the work done without 
paying for it. — 

The case was argued on every possible point, 
and the Court decided that the defendants 
succeeded on their plea of illegality, and that 
in law they were entitled to keep the £1,171 
worth of labour and material without payment. 

In the first place, it was held that the Order 
was not ultra vires, but this point had already 
been decided in Director of Public Prosecutions v. 
Ford (the Builder, February 7, 1919). Then, on 
the question of illegality it was held that the 
prohibition, unless a licence were obtained, was 
absolute and it related to the public safety, and 
was eyuivalent to a statutory interdiction 
supported by serious penalties, and therefore 
was unlike mere provisions relating to revenue, 
and the breach of the Order prevented the 
persons guilty from coming to the Court for 
assistance. 

The least satisfactory part of the decision, 
however, is that which deals with the defen- 
dants’ position. It was held that it was the duty 
of the defendants’ architect to procure the 
necessary licence, and that in doing so he would 
be acting as the defendants’ agent; but al- 
though the defendants were thus held particeps 


criminis, they take the benefit of the work done. 


If the plaintiffs had been ignorant of the absence 
of the licence for the further work, the Court 
intimated that there would have been grave 
doubt whether the defendants could have set 
up the plea of illegality as against them ; 
but the Court held that the plaintiffs were aware 
that only one licence had been procured and 
that they proceeded with the work hoping that 
no question would be raised, and having thus 
knowingly taken part in an illegal transaction 
they could not recover in the action. The 
defendants appear to have been equally guilty, 
but instead of being in any way penalised they 
ride off with a present of some £1,100. 








Two subordinate points may be noticed. 
The Court held that the licence was not a 
licence to spend a certain sum from the date 
of the licence, but that it applied to the whole 
of the work to be undertaken. This was prac- 
tically decided in the case, Director of Public 
Prosecutions v, Ford (ubi sup.). The Court also 
decided that the profit of 10 per cent. was 
included in the sum specified by the licence. 
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THE ORDERED TOWN PLAN. 


By Gorpon HEemo. 





Ir may be of interest to the section of the 
nae public who take a certain pleasure in 
ollowing and studying the progress of the art 
of town planning to learn something of the 
underlying elements that govern the develop- 
ment of any ordered town plan. In the first 
place, one must analyse the meaning of the 
term city plan or town plan, as it is often 
styled. It does not mean the invention of new 
Schemes of public expenditure, but rather to 
obtain the most out of the expenditures that 
are bound to accrue from time to time, en- 
deavouring to eliminate such expenses aS much 
as possible, by introducing a definite form of 
rational planning for the present and future 
development on comprehensive lines. If an 
ordered plan be adopted or not, the city will 
probably spend hundreds of thousands of 
pounds on public improvements during the 
next twenty years; while property owners 
will lay out a considerably greater sum in the 
improvement of their holdings. In laying down 
the main lines of city progression, so that the 
greatest advantage will be taken of these 
expenditures in the governing idea of an 
ordered plan and contributes to the strong and 
permanent upbuilding of a great and ever 
greater city, it must be borne in mind that 
the growth of a city or town hall is never 
complete, being an expression of the existing 
economic, commercial, industrial, social and 
political organization. 

New ideas, such as discoveries and inventions, 
are potent influences which tend to exercise an 
incompleteness upon the varied aspects of 
town planning; or, in other words, the units 
that collectively compose an orthodox plan. 
Thus, in the development of a constructed plan, 
these influences must always be kept in view 
during its conception ; and comprehensiveness 
must always be subject to reversion, offering 
Scope for sudden changes which had not been 
preconceived. 

The laying-out for future development of any 
city or town is a project of great responsibility, 
involving consideration of many, difficult and 
complex problems, such as questions of defence, 
of approaches of climatic conditions, the direc- 
tion of prevailing winds, of the means of daily 
supply of water and food, the recreational 
distribution for its inhabitants, of hygienic 
sanitation (including methods of cleaning and 
purification), of interment, and means of move- 
ment and circulation of its population and 
property and of traffic. Therefore, it becomes 
essential that the fundamentals must be 
thoroughly understood and worked out in detail 
before embarking upon the carrying out of any 
section of a scheme. It is absolutely necessary 
that a well ordered future plan must be formed 
for every city and town, if the best results are 
to be secured for the amenity and welfare of 
each respective community. Surely, the hap- 
hazard quilt-pattern type of planning has 
taught us a lesson in the past—the lamentable 
results of the want of largeness of ideas—in 
the miserable attempts that have been ex- 
pressed to provide for the growing wants of a 
great and ever-increasing population. 

In the procedure and carrying out of thé 
plan, a give-and-take policy must be adopted, 
producing elasticity of working; otherwise, 
antagonistic feelings are sure to arise between 
the authorities who control the various units, 
which will retard the harmonious progress of 
the scheme. In the complete constructed plan, 
every aspect must be fully represented and 
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each unit during its stage of growth must be 
worked out and developed in simultaneoys 
relationship to one another. If rapid progress 
is made with some units, at the neglect of 
others, an inharmonious issue will be the 
result—an unbalanced creation—which, jp 
time, will lead to chaos. It is only by simul. 
taneous development of the many phases and 
inter-related parts of town planning that success 
will be achieved. 

There should be appointed a governing 
authority or authorities to control the scheme 
always looking ahead, always progressive, 
always eager to correlate the work of all agencies 
that command each aspect and have to do 
with the carrying out of a city plan—for all 
time. 

If we study the trend of growth of any 
notable city, it will be seen on investigation that 
the plan divides itself into definite areasfor 
zones, representing the administrative, com. 
mercial, industrial, residential, recreational 
units. These zones contribute and represent 
collectively the main functions of an ordered 
community. In the past, this distinct form of 
grouping was performed unconsciously. Never. 
theless, out of it came the inspiration for an 
ordered plan, the principles which are embodied 
having been directly influenced from the 
unconscious correlation of the cities of the 
past. me 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


THE Report of the Joint Industrial Committee 
to which we referred in our issue of last week 
was brought before the National Industrial 
Conference on April 4, and the following 
resolution was unanimously carried: “ That 
this Joint National Industrial Conference, 
representing the employers and the trade 
unions, welcomes the Report of the provisional 
Joint Committee, and agrees to submit it for 
the acceptance of its constituent organisations 
immediately the Government officially declare 
their readiness to proceed at once with the 
legislative and other steps necessary to carry 
the Report into effect.” 

The Minister of Labour, who presided, 
characterised the resolution as somewhat 
cautious, and in the absence of the Prime 
Minister in Paris he said he could not give an 
absolute assurance of the Government’s ad- 
hesion to all the matters contained in the 
Report, but it is: important to observe that 
Sir R. Horne was able to say that the Govern- 
ment approved the setting up of the National 
Industrial Council as well as the objects the 
Report proposed should be placed before that 
Council. This may be said to form the kernel 
of the Report, so this announcement should 
be received with satisfaction. 

The Minister for Labour was, however, able 
on behalf of the Government to indicate 
approval of other matters dealt with in the 
Report. For instance, the method of negotia- 
tions between employers and employed and 
the suggestions it contained as to the allocation 
of Government orders in slack times to avoid 
unemployment, and the establishment of in- 
dustries such as afforestation and the pro 
motion of housing schemes. Sir R. Horne 
also referred to the setting up of trade boards 
which the Report recommended and tbe 
Ministry of Labour were anxious to expedite, 
and he assured the Conference also that the 
Government intended to continue the Wages 
(Temporary Regulations) Act until November 
21 this year. He also drew attention to the 
fact that the Commission on International 
Labour Legislation, on the proposal of the 
British representative at the Peace Conferenc, 
had presented a report recommending an eight 
hours working day and a forty-eight hour 
week. 

It will be seen that there is every prospect 
of the remarkable unanimity which has marked 
every stage in the proceedings being continu 
and. the Report taking a practical form. 
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IRISH ARCHITECTS AND 
HOUSING. 


Representation on Government Schemes. 


A Counc’L meeting of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland was held on the 7th 
inst. at 31, South Frederick-street, Dublin—the 
President, Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, in the chair. 

The President stated that the conditions for 
the competition in connection with the urban 
jousing Schemes were with the Treasury await- 
ing approval, and every effort was being made 
to expedite their publication, A considerable 
amount of correspondence was dealt with, 
including letters from the Irish Reconstruction 
Association and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in reference to housing; from the 
Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, sug- 
gesting a conference of professional Associations 
to consider questions of reconstruction; from 
the French Consul, dealing with facilities that 
could be given to Irish architectural students 
travelling in France or attending the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts; and from the Dublin Watch 
Committee, asking for their assistance towards 
their model cottage competition. A sum of 
three guineas was granted towards the 
promotion of this competition. bs 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
Council, and the Hon- Secretary was directed to 
forward same to the Chief Secretary and the 
Attorney-General for Ireland :— 


“The Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland has had under considera- 
tion the proposed constitution of the Irish Public 
Health Council under the Government Health 
Bill, as reported in the Irish Times on March 28. 

“Tt would appear that the proposed Council 
will include not less than five members of the 
medical profession—namely, the Registrar of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, the Chairman 
ofthe Council, and three other registered medical 
practitioners. It would further appear that 
the said Council will include the Chairman and 
two other Commissioners of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and it is assumed that one of these 
Commissioners may also be a member of the 
médical profession. The Council of the R.1.A.I. 
notes that the Bill makes provision for the 

appointment of six other persons having practi- 

calexperience of matters relating incidental to, 
or affecting the health of, the people. 

“Having regard to the importance of the 
housing question in relation to the health of the 
people, the Council is confident that amongst 
these six persons the Government will appoint 
Some representatives who are practically con- 
versant with the design and construction of 
healthy dwellings, and who have had experience 
i those branches of sanitation relating to 

drainage, water supply, public baths and wash- 
houses, refuse disposal, and other subjects upon 
which architects and civil engineers are, by 
their training and experience,eminently qualified 
to advise. The Council recommend that not 
less than two members of the architectural 
aad engineering professions be appointed 
to the Council, one of whom shall be the Presi- 
, - _ Royal Institute of the Architects 
reland, Mr. W. -Parry, M.A., B.E. 
ERLBA, W. Kaye-Parry, M.A., B.E., 
‘The Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Atchitects of Ireland, having read the circular 
etter in connection with Irish housing schemes 
seued by the Irish Local Government Board on 
th e 31 to the Town Clerk of every borough, 
the C erk of every Urban District Council, and 
oe Clerks of Town Commissioners, regret that 
While the circular, inter alia, urges the local 
authorities to start their schemes at once, and 
Points out the need for economy, no mention is 
— therein of the necessity or desirability of 
tine -) 2S competent architects on the prepara- 
n of the schemes. This subject has already 


n brought to the notice of the Irish Govern- 
pondence extending over the last 
, and the desirability of employing 
architects on these schemes has 
The Council 
a clause, giving effect to the matter, 
uded in the Housing Bill for Ireland. 
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SIR ASTON WEBB ON 
BETTER ROADS. 


SCHEME FOR MORE PUBLIC PARKS 


Srr Aston Wess, the President of the Royal 
Academy, has made an interesting statement 
to a representative of the Times on the subject 
of London’s arterial roads and other features 
which call for improvement. 

“Everybody who motors from London,” 
Sir Aston said, in the course of the interview, 
**must know the difficulty of getting out of 
it. After the first 15 miles from the centre, 
the going is excellent; until then it is slow 
and difficult. A large number of existing 
roads require widening in places. When 
originally made they were ample enough, 
many of them, and had wide margins. But 
these were gradually encroached upon through 
villages such as Kensington, Brentford, Sutton, 
and Croydon forming bottle necks on all the 
main routes. New roads, widening of old 
roads, and linking up are necessary to take 
the traffic of London. Lord Leverhulme has 
stated that transport costs 30 per cent. more 
in London than in other places, owing to the 
lack of road facilities. And it must be remem- 
bered that motor transport is developing. 
Many companies are even now using mechanical 
means of delivering their goods. The Post 
Office, for instance, has discovered the con- 
venience of the motor-vehicle and is employing 
it to a very great extent. There has been a 
check during the war, but things are going 
ahead again; and with the increase of motor 
traction good roads will become again of more 
and more importance. Encroachments at 
places like Kensington, Uxbridge, Sutton, 
and Croydon will have to be remedied. Brent- 
ford is perhaps the best known, but there are 

‘ others almost equally bad.” 

Sir Aston rapidly reviewed the history of 
the movement for improving main roads. 
It is marked by various anomalies. Before 
the war there was a traffic branch of the Board 
of Trade with power only to prepare schemes 
and no money, and a Road Board with money 
and no power to lay down schemes. 


Housing and Town-Planning. 


With regard to the relation of roads to 
houses, Sir Aston pointed out that. all the 
housing schemes now being proposed will 
depend largely on means of access, and if 
road improvement is really going to be taken 
in hand a scheme must be settled soon or Local 
Authorities will not know where. they stand. 
Another great reason for urgency, he added, 
is that London is being surrounded by town- 
planning schemes, which if completed and 
given Parliamentary sanction would shut out 
the arterial roads. Such an opportunity of 
considering the subject as occurs at the present 
moment, when the Ways and Communications 
Bill is before Parliament, is not likely to recur. 
The London Society, which had taken an 
active part in advocating road improvement, 
is a little afraid that, if roads and railways are 
placed under the same authority, the railways 
would get the preference at the expense of 
roads. 

“ Roads,” said Sir Aston, “ were chiefly in 
the Society’s mind in making the map, but the 
parks are also regarded as very important. 
The north-east of London is well supplied 
with open spaces; it has Epping Forest. In 
the south-west also there are beautiful open 
spaces; Bushey and Richmond, for instance. 
The north-west, on the other hand, is prac- 
tically without such advantages and the 
south-east also wants them badly. In both 
directions there are splendid chances of getting 
them. The ideal of securing fine parks for 
the four quarters of London should be kept 
before the public eye. 

** All town planners believe there should be 
belts of green around every city. For London 
this is now impossible, the time has gone by. 
But on the Society’s map are marked water- 
side reservations. Many streams flow into the 
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Thames—the Lea, the Colne, the Brent, and 
many others—while the land on either side 
is usually not suitable for building on, and we 
advocate that they should be reserved and 
linked up with the public parks. Much in 
these picturesque waterside reservations has 
been done elsewhere. Bournemouth owes 
much of its prosperity to having had the 
foresight to reserve the land on either side 
of the stream running through it, which has 
been made the centre of fine gardens. We 
want public men who will look ahead with 
London improvements, and press forward 
the advantages and requirements undismayed 
by the difficulties that must always be.” 


Vw 





LAW REPORT. 


Krxq’s Brencn Drviston. 
(Before Mr. Justice Sarrer.) 


Vendor and Purchaser—-Dilapidation Claim. 
Cook v. Owston. 


TxIs was an action in which Mr. A. W. Cook, 
of Treedown-road, Sydenham, as purchaser of 
a house in Dacres-road, Forest Hill, claimed 
from Mrs. Owston, the vendor, damages for 
dilapidations caused by the bursting of water 
pipes between the dates of the sale by auction 
and the date of completion by the purchaser. 

It appeared from the statement of counsel 
that the house was purchased by the plaintiff at 
an auction on October 25, 1917, for £705, at 
which time the premises were in military 
occupation. The plaintiff did not complete 
until December 31, and in the meantime the 
water pipes in the house burst, doing consider- 
able damage—to the extent, plaintiff said, of 
£70. He also put in a claim of £52 10s., three- 
quarters’ rent of the house, which he said he 
had lost in consequence of the dilapidations. 
The house was freehold, and it was sold subject 
to the temporary occupation by the military, 
who went out of possession just before the date 
of completion. What apparently happened was 
that, after the military had vacated the pre- 
mises and before the plaintiff entered into 
possession, a frost set in, resulting in the bursting 
of the pipes and a consequent flood, which 
brought down the ceilings and stripped the 
walls of their paper. For this damage, plaintiff's 
counsel (Mr. Wort) contended the vendor was 
responsible. Plaintiff stated, in the course of his 
evidence, that when he inspected the house 
before purchasing, it was in good condition. 
Mr. Giveen, for the defendafit, submitted that 
no responsibility attached to the defendant for 
what happened after the sale, and that there 
had been no negligence on her part. 

In giving judgment, his Lordship said that 

the plaintiff had bought for occupation and 
upon going to take possession he found the 
place swamped and flooded. Plaintiff alleged 
that defendant was negligent in not turning 
the water off at the main when the house 
ceased to be occupied, From the evidence it 
appeared that the flood had been going on 
from December 26 until it was discovered some 
days after. He (the learned judge) thought 
there had been no lack of ordinary or reasonable 
care on the part of the military authorities 
when they gave up possession. With regard 
to the defendant, her duty was limited to taking 
proper and reasonable care to see that the 
property did not come to harm before com- 
pletion. The question was whether there had 
been a breach of that duty by. the defendant. 
In the circumstances of the case he came to the 
conclusion that there had been no undue delay 
on the part of the defendant in regard to the 
completion or in regard to taking reasonable 
and proper care of the property. There was no 
damage so far as he could see up to December 23, 
and defendant would not be liable for any damage 
after December 31. ‘Taking all the facts into 
consideration, he was not satisfied that there 
had been any breach of duty on the part of the 
defendant, and he therefore gave judgment 
for her. Judgment was accordingly entered for 
the defendant with costs. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING NOTES. 


The Society of Architects. 

A meeting of the Society of Arcliitects will be 
held at 28, Bedford-square, W.C. 1, on, April 24, 
at 8 p.m., when Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., 
Honorary Examiner and Member of the Council, 
will read a paper on “ Housing and Planning ; 
A National Policy.” Mr. Ruthen will approach 
the subject from a new standpoint, dealing with 
the evils of piecemeal planning, and making 
suggestions for the general lines on which a 
national scheme of housing and planning should 
be laid down. A copy of Mr. Ruthen’s paper 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Mr. C. McArthur Butler, F.C.1.B., 28, Bedford- 
square, W.C. 

Carlisle. 


The Carlisle Local Government Board have 
approved of the plans of fifty-six houses to be 
erected on Bowstead’s Grassing and Denton- 
street sites, 


Barnsley. 


The Barnsley County Borough Council 
approved the purchase of Bunker’s Hill Farm 
Estate of 26 acres, a portion of which is to be 
used for the Sanitary Department. The cost is 
£3,700. 


Essex Street, Shoreditch. 


It was recently stated in the Press that the 
fifty-seven houses in this street had a population 
of 2,000 persons and used to have as many as 
2,500. The most recent estimate, which has 
been supplied by the | ood Control Office for the 
Borough, and based « n the ration returns, which 
should give a very accurate idea of the real state 
of affairs, places the population at 952 persons 
for the fifty-seven houses containing 493 rooms. 


Local Schemes in the Country. 


The National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, in order to test the earnestness of Local 
Authorities on the question of housing, is 
securin: from city, town, and district councils 
throughout the whole of England and Wales, 
returns showing the number of houses for the 
building of which they propose to make them- 
selves responsible. A summary of these returns 
will be submitted to Dr. Addison. Information 
so far received shows that Local Authorities 
intend to build the following numbers of 
houses :— 


Bristol .. .. 5,000 Rotherham — .. 3,000 
West Hartlepool 1,500 Bath .. .- 1,000 
Smethwick .. 2,000 Aberdare .- 1,200 


Chelmsford .. 350 Aberavon -- 600 
Epsom Urban .. 200 Cirencester .. 150 
Cardigan Rural 150 Runcorn Rural 600 
Horncastle -- 100 StowmarketUrban 100 
King’s Lynn .. 100 Nuneaton 400 to 500 
Fleetwood .. 400 Shrewsbury .. 500 


Dudley -- 500 Penrith.. -s iO 
Lichfield Rural 3 Bootle os 
Guildford .. 300 ‘Tredegar .. 500 
Pontypool .. 300 Taunton .. 300 
Bilston -- 700 Ripon .. 1. 
Middlesbrough 869 Bury .. .. 500 
Maesteg. . .. 640 Dorking -. 200 
Beverley -. 160 Cambridge .. 250 
Romford Rural 300 Brighouse oo | SO 
Romford Urban 200 Winchester .. 150 


Some of the figures, it is stated, may be in- 
creased. A striking fact is that Bristol and 
Rotherham, between them, with a combined 
population of about half-a-million, propose to 
erect as many houses as undertakings have been 
given for in the whole of the London area, with a 
population of 8,000,000. The Local Authorities 
have been asked to give particulars of the price 
they are to pay for the land required for their 
schemes, and the returns made indicate that 
on thewhole the land will be acquired on reason- 
able terms. In the urban districts the prices 
asked range from about £70 to £350 an acre, but 
in rural areas land is being sold at from £15 an 
acre upwards. 


Westhamprett. 


Mr. John Dovaston, A.R.I.B.A., M.C.1 
has been appointed Architect to the West- 
hamprett Rural District Council, West Sussex, 
in connection with the Council’s extensive 
housing schemes. 4 


Housing Schemes and Local Authorities. 


The announcement of the Government’s offer 
of financial help for housing schemes, which was 
made on February 6, brought about an imme- 
diate increase of activity on the part of Local 
Authorities in the promotion of housing schemes. 
This is already reflected to a large extent, 
though not entirely, in the number of schemes 
sent by Local Authorities to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for approval. Under the arrange- 
ments recently adopted they are usually sub- 
mitted in three different stages (1) as to site, 
(2) as to lay-out, and (3) as to house-plans, 
though a few schemes have been submitted in all 
three stages at once. A table has been prepared 
showing the number of schemes submitted for 
the Local Government Board’s approval jn each 
of the three stages. It will be seen that 693 
schemes in the first stage have been submitted. 
These are exclusive of schemes abandoned or 
rejected. 224 schemes for sites, 53 schemes for 
lay-outs and 49 schemes for house plans have 
been approved. It will further be observed 
that 275 schemes out of the 693 have been sub- 
mitted during the four weeks ended April 5. 

Detailed information is not yet available as 
to the number of houses which it is proposed to 
build on the 693 sites, but it is estimated that 
they cover approximately 12,000 acres, which, 
on a general average, would provide in all for 
considerably more than 100,000 houses. A 
large majority of the schemes are for urban areas, 

Steps have been taken to increase the facilities 
for the expeditious examination of schemes. 
In particular it is designed that the District 
Housing Commissioners, whose appointments 
were recently announced, will assist in the more 
rapid consideration of schemes promoted by 
Local Authorities. 
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Glanford Brigg, Hawarden, Langport, Luton, 
Orsett, Potterspury, Warminster, Welwyn, 
Whitehaven. 


Municipal Dwellings at Ealing. 


Particulars of the proposed new scheme of 
municipal housing at Ealing are now available, 
The scheme will cost over £200,000, and sanction 
is to obtained from the Local Government 
Board to raise loans for carrying out the work, 
which includes £152,000 for the erection of 218 
houses and flats, and 21 flats (first floor) making 
a total of 239 tenements. 


Housing Policy of the L.C.C, 


The following recommendations of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
of the L.C.C. have been agreed to :— 

(a) That the Covncil, in view of the fact 
that satisfactory legislative proposals for 
accelerating and cheapening the cost of 
acquiring slum property have been submitted 
to Parliament, and on the assumption that 
H.M. Government will speedily recognise the 
equity of the Council’s claim that the financial 
assistance to be given towards expenditure to 
be incurred by the Council for housing purposes 
should be on the lines laid down in the Local 
Government Board Circular of March 18th, 
1918, and accepted by the Council on July 23rd, 
1918 (p. 759), decides, as a matter of urgency, 
to authorise the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee to submit to the Counc 
as soon as practicable proposals for the erection 
of dwellings and the acquisition of suitable 
sites under the provisions of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts. 

(b) That the operation of regulations Nos. 558 
and 562 (b) (i.) governing the financial results 
of building operations to be undertaken by 
the Council under Parts I., IJ. and III. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 18%, 
be suspended for the period over which the 
offer of State assistance shall apply. 


Sheffield. 


At a meeting of the Estates’ Committee of the 
Sheffield City Council, the conclusion was arrived 
































SITE. Lay OUT. HOUSE PLANS. 
Schemes —— - r . ; pmo ry 
sub- . j pplica- | pplica- 
mitted ee Area _| tions sub-|Approved| tions sub-| Houses Applica- | poses 
to the — the |@Pproved| mitted by the mitted | inappli- | tions | approved 
Board. Board | Acres. to the Board. to the cations. | approved 
eS Board. Board. | 
Total schemes | | 
before _—_ the 
Board on 8 | Foun 
Mar., 1919 .. 418 96 1,941.19 | 108 | 66 | 101 5,831 | 31 | +1,328 
Totals for week | | 
ending :— | | | 
15 Mar. 1919.. 41 7 35.20 14 | 5 | 11 268 5 | 178 
 .. <a 81 26 368.00 6.4 1 | 7 331 | 2 | 212 
me ws io i 65 31 756.29 26 «| 5 20 $22 6 349 
5 Apr +» | 86 64 | 1,519.97 19 | 6 | 7 157 5 me 
Grand Total | | | a. 
April 5, 1919 | 691 | 224 4,620 °65 | 182 53 146 6,909 | 49 2,133 





NOTES. 
Total Number of Schemes.—In addition to the total of 693 schemes in the Table, there are 
which had been completely sanctioned before March, 1918, i 
abandoned (generally because of alternative proposals) or rejected (because not satisfactory). : 
Acreage.—The acreage has not been precisely stated in some of the schemes. The total acreage ! 


schemes is estimated at about 11,700 acres. 


The Authorities which have submitted the 49 
schemes in which house plans have been 
sanctioned are :— 

County Borough Councils.—Carlisle, Middles- 
brough, Swansea, Wakefield. 

Borough Councils.—Cambridge, Chesterfield, 
Evesham, Guildford, Kidderminster, Lichfield, 
Llanelly, Lostwithiel, Ludlow, Lyme Regis. 

Urban District Councils.—Bolton-upon- 
Dearne, Brixham, Caerphilly, Chester-le-Street, 
Egremont, Glyncorwyg, Hayes, Holmfirth, 
North Bromsgrove, Ruislip-Northwood, Rush- 
den, Upholland, Wells-next-the-sea, Wolstanton 
United. 

Rural District Councils—Amersham, Ax- 
minster, Caistor, Daventry, East Elloe, Epsom, 
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at that the number of houses required for Shef- 
field is 15,000, and that the Council will have to 
build the whole, having regard to the tot 
absence of prospects of any building by private 
enterprise. Subject to satisfactory arrange 
ments being made with the Local Governmer 
Board, it was decided that the seal of the Coune 
be affixed to the necessary contracts for - 
erection of 263 houses on the Norwood Hs 
estate at a cost of £180,276, for 184 houses om 
the Walkley Hall estate at a cost of £140,0-/, 
and 206 houses on the High Wincobank we 
as a cost of £119,875. It was also decided c 
apply to the Local Government Board for rr 
tion to borrow £477,034 to cover the cost © 
houses, streets and sewers, 
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HOUSING FOR CITY CLERKS AND SIMILAR WORKERS. 





AT a conference on Post-War Developments 
relating to Public Health. arranged by the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. and which took place on the 
13th, 14th and 15th ult., Sir Henry Tanner, 
C.B., 1.8.0., F.R.1.B.A., opened a discussion on 
‘* Housing for City Clerks and Similar Workers.” 
In the course of his remarks he said :-— 

The title given to this discussion has a some- 
what wide application; I propose therefore that 
it should be restricted to houses the pre-war 
rent of which should not be more than about 
£50 or £55 per annum. At the lower end of the 
scale they will lap over working class dwellings ; 
indeed, this overlap will increase with time in 
consequence of the mechanics’ wages being 
doubled, and it is very doubtful whether those 
of clerks will increase to anything like the same 
extent. Some years ago the number of clerks 
and similar workers who occupied dwellings 
provided by the London County Council 
amounted to something like 15 per cent. of the 
whole, and this proportion probably applies to 
those dwellings provided by various companies. 

One naturally assumes that a clerk’s aspira- 
tions are greater than those of a mechanic, and 
that he would be more ambitious as regards his 
housing, but when one considers what is now 
looked upon as the necessary accommodation 
for a mechanic it will be obvious that the means 
of the majority of clerks will not permit of any 
great departure there‘rom, except that the more 
well-to-do may desire to employ a domestic, 
which would render some modification, and 
extension needful, and no doubt some increase of 
decoration such as plaster cornice and skirtings, 
&c., would be looked for. 

Accommodation of a similar character has 
been provided as flats, as terrace houses, and as 
small houses in the ordinary course by specu- 
lators, the houses generally taking the form of 
terrace houses, and in the better class as semi- 
detached houses with, in most cases, a minimum 
amount of land. Inthe Garden Cities, however, 
a more liberal allocation of land has been made 
and now 12 houses are considered to be the 
maximum number which should be provided to 
the acre. A great advantage of the “ Garden 
City ” is that persons of varying status live as 
neighbours and there is little outward distinction 
as regards the houses, 

The Tudor-Wa!ters Committee have laid down 
the accommodation it considered necessary for 
the working classes, and these requirements 
apply equally well to housing for clerks, with 
some modifications, but increasing for the more 
highly paid clerks to two sitting-rooms, kitchen 
and probably four or five bedrooms, all of some- 
what larger dimensions than are considered 
necessary for the less well-to-do, but in any 
case a small parlour would be regarded as a 
necessity and a small lobby or entrance hall is 
generally desired. 

Small flats are much in demand, and the pro- 
vision of a catering establishment in connection 
with them, where food could be obtained at 
moderate charges and also a staff maintained 
for general service, would appear to be most suit- 
able in view of the difficulty of service. Hostels 
for single men and women are also very popular, 
but by no means suffi iently numerous, judging 
from the length of time which elapses before 
applicants van ve provided with accommodation, 
therefore this form of housing opens up con- 
siderable possibi'ities. 

_ In arranging houses and flats saving of labour 
is the first consideration, warming and hot water 
Supply being the important items, and if these 
can be provided from the central sources a large 
mount of labour can be avoided. In the case 
ol flats there is no great difficulty, because of the 
concentration of the dwellings, but with only 
twelve houses to the acre such an installation 
becomes expensive. In America, however, the 
houses now being erested for workers are 
generally provided with a small basement 
Containing a boiler furnishing both warmth and 
hot water to the whole house. It would seem 
quite possible to adopt this arrangement. A 
grate could be provided in the sitting-room if 





thought"desirable, but would involve, of course, 
some additional expense. In these American 
houses separate sculleries are not unusually 
provided. Such a boiler as I refer to could be 
kept going with hard coal such as anthracite 
continually at less cost than a back boiler to a 
range and be more effective. A separate bath- 
room with perhaps a lavatory basin and an 
indoors w.c. would no doubt appeal to tenants 
such as we are considering, and for the better 
dwellings should be available without passing 
into or through the scullery. In American 
apartment houses there is often a central kitchen 
where the cooking is done for the occupants of 
each apartment, the latter doing their own 
purchasing. There is a lift from the kitchen to 
each landing. The practical advantages of such 
an atrangement are obvious. As the dwellings 
improve in size no doubt the joinery would be 
made somewhat more attractive and the walls 
papered. Electricity should be installed where 
the current is available, for lighting purposes at 
least, but with improved appliances and lower 
cost per unit it may be utilised for cooking and 
in other ways, but at present its cost seems 
prohibitive; in the meantime the usual gas 
cooker must be employed. 

The Institute recently issued some notes 
on economies that might be exercised in 
working-class dwellings, and to some extent 
these apply, while by-laws should be amended 
in some respects, which cou'd be done without 
affecting the efficiency of the buildings. This 
applies particularly to the roads, which should 
be constructed and arranged as to widths of 
roadway and footpaths to suit the amount 
of traffic likely to come upon them. In 
suburban places fencing can be dispensed 
and hedges of varying description shou'd take 
its place. Trees should, so far as possible, be 
preserved. In the case of garden cities or 
villages. some kind of club and a public hall 
are desirable. 

The deficiency of housing accommodation 
for the working classes is much insisted upon, 
but the class under discussion is equally, if 
not more, troubied in regard to finding suitable 
dwellings. and at the same time no encourage- 
ment is given to anyone to provide the housing 
so urgently needed. 

With the exception of the small number of 
dwellings provided by the London County 
Council, which are occupied by clerks and 
similar workers, all have been provided by 
the speculating builder, whether as an indi- 
vidual, a company running a garden city, or 
a housing company, but these sources have 
failed, and few dwellings have been erected 
during the last eight or nine years; indeed, 
the number of houses erected before 1910 
was twice as many as during the five years 
subsequent to that date. The shortage is 
illustrated by the fact that on one estate of 
1,300 houses there is a waiting list of 200, 
and this also applies in a second case. 

This change is largely attributed to the 
Finance Act of 1910, which caused suspicion 
to arise in the minds of investors and led 
mortgagees to withhold money or increase the 
charge. At any rate the investment of money 
in house property became less popular. At 
the same time other causes were operating. 
From about 1905 building costs were increasing 
and ultimately became prohibitive in the case 
of housing. Investments of a more attractive 
character and involving less trouble and risk 
becamg available. Rates increased, repairs 
cost more, and more stringent by-laws involved 
owners in expense. At the same time rents 
did not increase, consequently the shortage 
of houses or dwellings for the class being dealt 
with is not only excessive, but is likely to be 
accentuated unless higher rents can be obtained, 
as the present cost of building is practically 
twice what it was before the beginning of the 
war, and the question arises as to how this 
deadlock can be removed. 

It seems perfectly clear that having regard 
to the part hitherto played by the private 
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speculator or investor, including building 
societies, in providing housing, that they 
should be encouraged to resume operations as 
affording the most speedy and probably the 
most economical way of making good the 
deficiency. To some extent the difference 
may be made good by economy and saving in 
choice of materials. It has been suggested 
that to attain this end the “Increment Value 
Duty” and also the “ Undeveloped Land 
Duty” should be repealed, especially as the 
revenue derived from them has been small. 
Also in some degree to meet the extra cost of 
building, a bonus or grant might be made, 
leaving the building owners still to bear some 
part of the extra expense, but it would be to 
their interest to use every endeavour to keep 
down the cost, and they would probably be 
able to obtain somewhat higher rents than 
were customary. This bonus might be at a 
maximum for houses ready for occupation in 
six months to a year, and less for those to be 
completed later, having regard to the possi- 
bility of prices becoming less in course of 
time. Such an arrangement would be more 
acceptable than any system of deferred and 
uncertain amount of payment. Loans should 
also be granted by the Public Works Loan 
Jommissioners on the most favourable terms 
towards the cost of dwellings up to about 
£50 or £55 rental, repayable in from 40 to 
60 years, or even 80 years. I suggest the 
higher rental as the provision of houses of the 
class would add to the number of new houses, 
and, therefore, relieve the congestion in regard 
to those of lower rental. Of course, such 
assistance should only be givem where the 
dwellings are up to an approved standard for 
each class. There may be a further way to 
increase accommodation, and that is, by 
dividing up houses having basements and 
three or four stories, perhaps more, above the 
street level, and forming them into flats, which 
can be done quite easily and quickly in the 
majority of cases, and would afford convenient 
and sufficient dwellings. There are large 
numbers of such houses to let which are hardly 
possible for occupation under present con- 
ditions. Some assistance and encouragement 
should be afforded in these cases, The chief 
difficulty, however, probably arises from the 
shortness of the term held by the lessee and, 
therefore, his inability to recoup himself, and, 
of course, the lessor, not being in possession, 
is unable to carry out the work, and he may 
object to the lessee doing it. It should be 
possible to obtain power under which arrange- 
ments could be made with advantage to all." 


— 
_——_ 


we National and International Problems. 


A™summer meeting will be held at the In 

stitute, Central square, Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, N.W. 4, from July 28 to August 9 
next. The subject will be “ National and 
International Problems.” ‘There will be con- 
ferences and lectures on the following sub- 
jects :— 
Religion: The contribution of various sects 
to Christian truths. Anglican, Presbyterian 
Congregational, Baptists, the Society, of Friend 
Methodism, &c. ; 

The Ideals of Nations:] Russia, Japan, 
America, France, India. 

Home Problems : Woman’s place in industry, 
The future of Trade Unionism, Marriage and 
the Home, Housing, The Influence of Musie 
upon Education, Theatres. 

Arts and Crafts: Art for Children, Furniture 
and Home Decoration, The Stage and Art, 
The Creation of Arts and Crafts Village Centres, 
and The Training of Wounded Souldiers, Art 
in War. Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
has consented to act as president of this section. 

Among the speakers will be the Master of 
Balliol, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the Rev. Canon 
Burroughs, M.A., Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., the 
Marquess of Crewe, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mrs. 
Luke Paget, the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, Mr, 
Raymond Unwin, F.R.LB.A., Mr. Henry 
Vivian, Mr. Hartley Withers. 
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. LIGHT AND COLOUR 
IN RELATION TO STAGE 
EFFECTS. 


Tue following is an abstract of a paper by 
Mr. J. B. Fagan, of the Royal Court Theatre, 
which was presented on the 8th inst. at a 
meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. 

There are few, if. any, stages in this country 
really well lighted; yet the importance of proper 
stage lighting can scarcely be over-estimated. 
The relative valves in order of importance are : 
First, the play ; second, the acting ; third, the 
lighting; fourth, the scenery; and fifth, the 
dresses. Stage lighting may be defined as the 
art of placing, or graduating and of colouring 
light, and shade. 

The theatre, like other arts, was originally 
associated with religion—the evolution of reli- 
gious ceremonial and dramatic representation 
in the early stages are closely associated. 
Historically, the value of lighting was appreci- 
ated as early as 750 a.p. at the Byzantine Court, 
and in 1160 we find sconces of candles used in 
miracle plays, flares and squibs especially being 
employed to give local colour to the devil. It 
was not until 1556 that Edward VI granted his 
players a definite structure in which to produce 
plays, and half-a-century saw the birth of the 
Elizabethan drama. Yet artificial lighting was 
practically unknown in England until 1682, 
when Sir Christopher Wren built the first theatre, 
Drury-lane, and Inigo Jones contrived the 
stage mechanism. Candles were then used, and 
a “patent stage lamp” invented in 1785. At 
the Lyceum the aesthetic value of lighting was 
first completely studied. 

To-day, stage lighting is both a craft and an 
art, calling both for aesthetic perception and 
engineering skill. In the ordinary theatre light 
is still used in substantially the same way as the 
candles in 1775 and gas in 1880. Lighting is 
achieved by (1) the overhead batten, (2) the 
footlights, (3) standard are lights, (4) bunches 
of glow lamps behind transparencies. The 
chief fault is the hardness of the unnatural 
shadows, and lack of diffusion. Nature has two 
methods of lighting—by parallel beams from the 
sun and the light from the diffused sky. Old- 
fashioned methods quite fail to imitate the 
second form of natural lighting. A complete 
illuminating surface resembling the sky, cannot 
easily be obtained. Mr. Gordon Craig, who used 
overhead inverted arcs some yeais ago, attemp- 
ted to meet the difficulty, but did not illuminate 
the actor’s face. The Fortuny system, utilising 
reflection from coloured sheets of silk, &c., is 
excellent both as regards delicate colour match- 
ing and shadow-effect. A tightly stretched field, 
of coloured silk, illuminated by white open arcs, 
returns a reflecting light which is strictly 
diffused and casts practically no shadow. This 
is the basis of the Fortuny system and the results 
are very beautiful, since slow graduations of 
light can be used and colours mixed on the 
reflecting s« ecn, j) t as an ar ist mixes the 
colours on his palette. Escape of reflex light 
is guarded against by the use of black velvet, 
which has a co-efficient of reflection of only 
2 per cent. Of special beauty is the Fortuny 
“firmament,” which may consist of a semi- 
circular wall painted azure blue, and stretching 
from the floor of the stage well above the line 
of sight of th® auditorium. The drawbacks to this 
system are that it requires a specially designed 
theatre, involves much loss of light by reflection, 
and means high cost of maintenance. At the 
Court Theatre I have tried to produce the 
diffusion of the Fortuny system by less complex 
methods, by using a series of gas-filled lamps 
of 1,000 c.p. at an angle of 45 deg., coloured 
by gelatines and rendered semi-indirect by 
treated glass screens. The footlights are also 
indirect. To imitate the Fortuny artificial 
sky a large semi-circular cloth, painted azure 
up high, but shaded to gray in the lower parts, 
is used, This is likewise illuminated by tilted 
1,000 c.p. gas-filled lamps, spaced to give 
uniform illumination. Semi-indirect movable 


lights are also used on the stage. There are, 
however, still difficulties in getting the requisite 
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uniformity of tint, and gradual changes of colour 
in imitating sunlight and sunrise. The method, 
however, seems to mark a distinct advance. 

The art of stage lighting is assuming an 
importance second to none. The great success 
of Rheinhardt’s productions lay in his power 
of synthesising ability, and combining the skill 
of the painter, the sculptor, the engineer and 
the psychologist. Stage lighting may be said 
to be unnatural, but all art is unnatural; yet 
art is not of necessity crude or grotesque. To 
see an actor with four shadows round, as it were, 
in the centre of a gigantic St. Andrew’s cross, 
is highly grotesque and disturbing; whereas, 
to see him with one unnatural deep shadow may 
be improbable, but yet beautiful. The whole 
question of lighting in relation to stage effects 
deserves most careful study, and in this field 
the Illuminating Engineering Society could do 
most useful work. 





ELECTRIC POWER SUPPLY. 


THE Report (dated October 14, 1918) of the 
Chairmen of the Advisory Council to the 
Ministry of Reconstruction vpon certain 
administrative aspects of the Electric Power 
Supply question is now published. The Chair- 
men of the different sections of the Advisory 
Council in question constituted an informal 
Committee.which met each week during the past 
year to advise the Minister on the most practical 
methods of approaching the large commercial 
administrative questions which came before the 
Ministry to review. 

In the present instance Dr. Addison laid before 
the Chairmen a number of Committee Reports 
upon different aspects of the Electric Power 
Supply question, and asked them to advise 
whether electric power should be generated on a 
national system, and, if so, whether current 
should be supplied at a uniform rate for all 
areas, whether di tribution should be nationally 
controlled, and, if so, to what extent, and what 
form of administrative machinery would be 
appropriate to a national system. The Report 
is signed by Sir Henry Birchenough (President), 
Mr. Arthur Allen, Sir Clarendon Hyde, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and Mr. Leslie Scott ; and Mr. 
Lionel Hichens attaches a dissentient memo- 
randum. - 4 

The Chairmen were strongly of opinion that 
electric power should be generated on a national 
system, but they took the point that the 
adminstrative system recommended by the 
Williamson Committee was too complex (par- 
ticularly in regard to the methods of finance pro- 
posed) to operate with the celerity and uni- 
formity necessary to take advantage of the 
opportunity of promoting a comprehensive 
system of electric power supply throughout the 
United Kingdom on the termination of the war. 
It seemed to them essential that the creation of 
large generating stations should be taken in 
hand at once and that adequate provision for 
the development of backward areas, especially 
having regard to the desirability of increased 
use of electric power for agricultural purposes, 
should be made upon a national scale forthwith. 
They accordingly came to the conclusion that 
any efficient system for the development of 
electrical generation and main line transmission 
in the United Kingdom must not be only a 
national system but a single unified system 
under state regulation, in the financing of which 
the State would participate on a large scale. 
It should, however, be framed and administered 
throughout upon a definitely commercial basis 
and not in any sense upon Civil Service lines. 
They believed that upon this footing if should 
be possible to supply current in different areas 
at rates highly favourable to consumers of 
power in comparison with present rates, and 
at the same time to provide for interest upon 
capital for renewals of plant and amortisation, 
and allow of a balance being carried to a reserve 
fund. 

While fully sensible of the necessity of 
limiting to the utmost extent any further 
capital commitments of the State, the Chairmen 
lay stress upon the vital importance of a full 
development of electric power for productive 
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purposes, They point out that the development 
of such power in the United Kingdom is at 
present in its infancy, and that high authorities 
have estimated the loss incurred by the nation 
through failure to take full advantage of elec- 
trical progress at not less than £100,000,000 a 
year. On the other hand the capi‘al value at 
present invested in electric generation (as dis- 
tinct from distributing) plant in the United 
Kingdom does not apparently exceed 
£45,000,000. Moreover, as most of this repre- 
sents up-to-date plant, the dead-weight capital 
of the amortisation, for which the State would 
have to provide on taking over all existing plant 
under a national scheme, would not exceed 
£11,000,000. The Chairmen were therefore 
strongly in favour of the nationalisation of 
generating plant, and the working of such plant 
in all districts on a national system, though they 
recognised that it would not be commercially 
practicable to supply current at a uniform rate 
in all areas. 

As regards distribution, while holding that the 
State should control main transmission lines, 
the Chairmen were of opinion that in many cases 
the Electricity Board (whose constitution is 
exp'ained, and who should have full discretion 
in the matter) would find it convenient to leave 
distribution in the hands of existing agencies, 
where such agencies were efficient and pro- 
gressive. Adequate measures should be taken 
to preserve Parliamentary control over the 
financial operations of the Board, and regula- 
tions ne essary to ensure that the undertaking 
is managed with due regard to the interests and 
requirements of the public should be made by 
the responsible Government Department. 

The first duty of the Electricity Board would 
be to plan out a comprehensive scheme for the 
whole country, and by degrees to secure the 
development of electrical power over the whole 
of the United Kingdom by such methods as they 
might find suitable to the requirements of 
difierent areas. In order to give effect to their 
schemes, they should be empowered to create 
an “ Operating Executive ” to which full execu- 
tive authority and responsibility forthe technical 
management of the scheme or schemes should be 
entrusted. 

The Chairmen concluded by saying : “‘ We are 
fully alive to the intricacies of the subject and 
to the practical difficulties of putting into opera- 
tion any comprehensive scheme gn the lines 
which we have indicated, but we think that . . . 
these difficulties can and will be overcome by 
intelligent co-operation between the State 
authority and the various sections of the 
community concerned.” 


—_ 





Temporary War Buildings for School Purposes. 

The Board of Education have beeh in com- 
munication with the Surplus Government 
Property Disposal Board upon this matter, 
which was the subject of Circular 1051 of the 
Board, issued on August 2, 1918. They under- 
stand that the applications already made by 
Local Education Authorities are being dealt 
with by the “ Disposal Section,” the address 
of which is ‘‘ The Controller, Section D.B.I.C., 
Surplus Government Property Disposal Board, 
Artillery Mansions, Victoria-street, London, 
8.W. 1.” This Section has charge of the 
actual disposal of huts, &c., and conducts 
negotiations for sale. 

The Board also understand that Authorities 
who require any general information about 
the temporary buildings of all kinds now at 
the disposal of the Government and the possi- 
bility of obtaining them, and who desire to 
have an opportunity of acquiring surplus 
Government property of other descriptions, 
will do well to communicate with the special 
Section of the Disposal Board which has been 
set up to attend to the interests in this matter 
of Local Authorities, as well as of the British 
Dominions, Colonies, Dependencies and Pro- 
tectorates. Any new applications for huts 
may also be sent through this Section, letters 
for which should be addressed to “ The Con- 
troller, Section. D.B.6.B., Surplus Government 
Property Disposal Board, Armament,Buildings, 
Whitehall Place, London, S8.W. 1. 


—~ 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


CONTROL AND PROFITS OF LABOUR IN. BUSINESSES. 


We take the following from the First Interim 
Report of the Committee appointed at the 
Conference of Northern London Manufacturers 
and Labour Representatives, held at the Royal 
Automobile Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1, recently. 
The report is addressed to the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., P.C., G.C.M.G., 
President of the Association and Chairman of 
the Conference at which a Committee was 
appointed, consisting of nine representatives 
each of Employers and organized Labour, 
“to prepare a Report of the Conference and 
draw up definite recommendations for sub- 
mission to a subsequent Conference.” At its 
first meeting the Committee laid down the 
general lines of procedure which it was con- 
sidered that the preliminary investigations 
might most usefully follow. These were to 
consider in the first place what amount of 
control, and what share of the profits, of 
industry labour is entitled to, and how far it 
is practicable to give effect to these conclusions 
in the immediate future; and it is the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations on these points with 
which alone the present report is concerned. 
Before proceeding to details—whether of 
examination or construction—the Committee 
decided that it was very desirable to see 
whether certain fundamental principles could 
not be laid down, upon the basis of which 
constructive work might proceed more rapidly 
and effectively. Accordingly, after prolonged 
discussion, unanimous agreement was arrived 
at on the following eight 
Bisic P-incip‘e:. 

1. Industry rightly belongs neither to the 
capitalists nor to labour. It is the organi- 
zation by which are produced the commodities 
necessary for the welfare of the community 
of which they form the industrial constituents, 
and in whose service it should be carried on 
by them in trust. 

2. Capital and labour are morally and 
economically partners in industry, and by 
tason of their different functions no dis- 
tintions can exist in the relative importance 
of the services rendered by each. 

3. Neither the control of industry nor its 
benefits can be rightfully claimed or advan- 
tageously possessed either by owners of capital 
invested or labour engaged to the exclusion 
of the other. 

4. The function of capital is that it be applied 
we and sufficiently for the general 
good. 

_ 5. The function of labour is to produce to 
its full capacity. 

6. The “ standard of living,” representing 
asit does the division of the commodities pro- 
duced by the community amongst its members, 
is directly proportional to production, pro- 
vided that the said division is equitable, 
having regard to services rendered. 

7. The rewards rightly due for services 
rendered are as follow: firstly, to. Labour a 
reasonable living wage ; secondly, td capital in 
respect of money secured by assets a reasonable 
fixed rate of interest, sufficient to secure its 
employment ; thirdly, to labour 50 per cent. 
of the net divisible profits; to capital, 50 per 
cent. of the net divisible profits. 

8. The term “ labour” comprises workers 
— by hand and brain, and includes manage- 
nt, 

It was, however, expressly stipulated and 
agreed that the question of the application of 

© division of the net divisible profits agreed 
* in principle should be deferred till a Jater 
fay inasmuch as it was the deliberate opinion 
of the labour representatives (1) that the 
oo and file” of labour may be expected 
An. ach even more importance to the im- 
provement: and greater humanising of their 





conditions of work than to actual cash results ; 
(2) that labour is generally averse to Co- 
partnership in the abstract ; and (3) that any 
definite scheme for better relations between 
employers and employed must be such as can 
and will be adopted for the whole of an industry 
or trade, the mere adoption of some particular 
scheme more or less haphazard, and in isolated 
businesses, not being likely to afford a satis- 
factory or permanent solution of the present 
difficulties. It is further understood and 
generally accepted (a) that a fundamental 
distinction exists, and is herein drawn, between 
capital (which is recognised as one of the 
necessary constituents of industry) and the 
capitalist (or individual owner of parts of that 
constituent); and (b) that any agreements 
now afrived at in no wise represent finality 
either of intention or concession but merely 
the maximum degree of mutual agreement 
now obtainable for the purpose of the peaceful 
reconstruction of industry, and are to be 
“ without prejudice” to either side in any 
legitimate future efforts towards the evolution 
of a more perfectly organized state. 

The Committee then proceeded to deal with 
the qvestion of control and of giving effect 
to the general conclusions so far arrived at. 
For this purpose a Sub-Committee was 
appointed to draw up certain specific recom- 
mendations, and these were, after being 
discussed and modified in certain details, 
finally agreed to unanimously in the following 
form :— 


Suggested plan for admitting Labour to a larger 
measure of practical control of the Busi- 
nesses in which it is employed. 

1. We are unanimously of opinion that, 
whilst we are in entire sympathy with the 
general idea underlying the organization 
suggested by the “ Whitley Reports,” and 
recognise that useful work has been accom- 
plished by some of the industrial councils so 
far inaugurated in accordance therewith, the 
plan of working downwards from the top 
(industrial councils) through district councils 
to works committees, instead of in the reverse 
direction, is fundamentally unsound and 
undemocratic, and we consider that this may 
be one of the reasons why, in proportion to 
the whole of industry, so comparatively little 
effective progress has been made, in the 
eighteen months or more since the reports 
were issued, with the establishment of com- 
plete series of ‘ Whitley Councils” in the 
various industries, and may perhaps explain 
why certain influential bodies in industry 
decline to participate in them. 

2. We are nevertheless convinced that the 
only practical way of associating both parties 
to industry (as defined by Nos. 1, 2 and 8 of 
the * Basic Principles”) is by means of some 
system of effective joint committees of 
management and workers established in each 
wo ks for the purpose of dealing with 

(a) All matters relating to internal working, 
social or economic conditions ; 

(B) The welfare of the business. generally ; 
subject, however, to the reservation that it is 
the ultimate exclusive function of a Board of 
Directors (in the case of limited companies) as 
at present constituted to study the interests of 
the sharéholders whose property they were 
appointed to administer and safeguard. In 
other words, for the present, at any rate, the 
responsibility for the purely administrative 
side of the business (general trade policy and 
finance) must rest with the board of directors, 
partners or owners (hereinafter called “ The 
Supreme Management ”’). 

3. We are, however, very strongly of the 
opinion that, in order to make any system of 
joint control really effective and to establish 





it on a thoroughly democratic basis, it is essential 
that, apart from and in addition to the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Committee, representing the 
management and the workers, both sides should 
have full freedom of, and opportunities for, 
properly organized separate discussion. 

4. The following recommendations have ac- 
cordingly been agreed to unanimously :— 

(a) In each works there should be a depart- 
mental committee or responsible representative 
foreachseparate department orsection(including 
the office staff)elected by ballot byall employees 
of that section, the numbers constituting such 
committee to be determined by the general 
“electorate ” for each department.. The func- 
tions of such committees (which would be 
authorised to meet for a specified length of 
time at stated intervals during working hours) 
would be to discuss any matters affecting that 
particular department or any individuals or 
group of individuals employed therein, only. 
Though possessing no power of enforcing their 
decisions, it would, however, be within the 
competency of such departmental committees 
to use their good offices to compose differences 
or disputes purely “‘ domestic ” to that depart- 
ment: or its employees. The principal function 
of these departmental committees, however, 
would be to formulate suggestions, recommenda- 
tions or requests on matters concerning their 
departments, or even concerning the business as 
a whole so far as it affected their department, 
for consideration by a ‘‘ General Works Council”’ 
which should also be constituted for every 
works. 

(b) This “ General Works Council” should be 
a body representing both management and 
workers, and, wherever feasible. should consist 
of equal numbers from both sides. The 
* management ’? members should be nominated 
by the “Supreme Management” from among 
the senior executive (the line of demarcation 
between the latter and actual “ workers "— 
e.g., a8 to which group foremen should belong— 
being left to the decision of each individual 
business) and the “ workers’ ”” members should 
be elected by the whole body of employees, and 
be quite distinct from the departmental com- 
mittees, but membership of the latter shall 
neither debar nor entitle anyone from or to 
election to the General Works Council. This 
election should be on the basis either of depart- 
ments (qua such) or of numerical units of the 
whole body of workers or of both; that is to say, 
departments having more than 20, 30, 50, &c., 
members (according to the size of the works) 
might elect one member per 20, 30, 50, &c., 
workers (and part thereof over the minimum) 
and departments having less than the minimum 
unit would combine to elect a representative 
or representatives on the basis of their com- 
bined totals. The original determination of 
the basis could be left to the decision of the 
whole body of workers, but we strongly recom- 
mend that, whatever basis be adopted, all 
elections should be on the principle of propor- 
tional representation with the single transferable 
vote. 

(c) The General Works Council should meet 
at stated intervals (and in emergencies when 
necessary, provided that, in this case, the 
“Supreme Management ”’ had been previously 
advised both of the meeting and of the matter 
to be discussed thereat) during working hours ; 
and it should be their business and right to dis- 
cuss (1) all matters sent up to them by the 
Departmental Committee as per Clause 4 (a) 
hereof, (2) any matters referred to them by the 
**Supreme Management” of the business, and 
(3) any other matters affecting the business 
which they may consider it useful to deal with 
or as to which they consider that the employees 
may reasonably ask for information or explana- 
tion. 

5. On the specific question of “ what amount 
of control of industry labour is entitled to,” 
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we are unanimous in holding that, in all matters 





a for discussion, and it would be part of the duties 
of the secretary of the company to notify them of the 
time and place of such meeting. 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 


towns of England and 
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$ These rates include the 124 per cen’ 
above rates, unless otherwise shown, are exciusive of 12} per cent. bonus.—Ep. 
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In these lists care is taken to eneure the accuracy of the information given, but it ma 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing wor 


before plans are finally approved by the local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the time of 
ublication, have been actually commenced. Abbreviations:—'T'.C. for Town Council; U.D.C. for 


rban District Council; R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee; L.G.B. 
for Local Government Board; B.G. for Board of Guardiams; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish Council. 


CoLWYN Bay.—The plans for the war memorial 
at St. Paul’s Church have been drawn by Mr.4W. D. 
Carée, F.S.A, (Architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission). The scheme rovenes for the insertion of 
three arches in the present bare west wall of the church ; 
an addition extending about 10 ft. from east to west ; 
the erection on the south wall of the actual roll of 
honour; and the insertion of new tracery and new 
glass in the west window. - ~ . 

CorRK.—The Wesleyan Methodists have decided to 
erect a war memorial, which is to take the form of 
constructing a new porch and entrance to the Wesley 
Chapel in Patrick-street. kb 

DERBY.—The T.C, has decided to sell to the Derwent 
Foundry Co. six acres of ground on the Osmaston 
Park-road for the erection of new works. 

DRIGHLINGTON.—The U.D.C. have received the 
sanction of the L.G.B. to borrow £700 for the purchase 
of a site at Newmarket, for the erection of 25 houses 
in connection with the housing scheme. It is pro- 
posed that the houses shall consist of living-room, 
parlour, bathroom, bedroom, and attic. : 

DUBLIN.—A new chapel of ease is to be erected in 
connection with the Church of St. Laurence O’Toole, 
Seville-place. 

ExETER.—It is proposed to complete the tower of 
the Church of the Sacred Heart, as a memorial to the 
late Right Rev. Provost Hobson, for forty-four years 
Roman Catholic priest at Exeter, and under whose 
leadership the church was built. The estimated cost 
of the scheme is between £3,000 and £4,000, 

Firry.—The U.D.C. has purchased two more 
acres of land at a cost of £800 for housing purposes. 
Fifteen acres of land were purchased a few weeks 
ago in connection with the housing scheme. 

GAINSBOROUGH.—The old Presbyterian Church 
(which dates back to 1672) and the adjacent land, have 
been acquired by Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd., 
for the purpose of extending their engineering works. 

HACKNEY.—Drainage plans ed by B.C.: 
At 8, Amherst-road, for Messrs. W. Silk & Son; at 
factory premises, Shacklewell-lane, for Mr. H. Pledger ; 
at 82, Clifden-road, for Mr. T. H. Pope; at 172 & 174, 
Millfields-road, for Mr. F. Stevens. : 

HAISTEAD.—The U.D.C. at their last meeting, 
further considered the housing scheme, and decided 
to purchase a further strip of land, making the whole 
site 5 acres, upon which it is proposed to build 43 
cottages (9 to the acre). Several more are to be 
erected in another part of the town. 

KANTURK.—Mr. R. D. Price, engineering inspector 
to the L.G.B., has held an inquiry into an application 
of the R.D.C. for sanction to a loan of £4,6VU for the 
purpose of providing a water supply for the town of 
Newmarket. 

LONGTON.—The West Lancashire Council has 
approved of preliminary plang for the erection of 
Astland Mill, Tarleton. 

NEW HArRTLEY.—A public hall is to be erected at 
New Hartley, under the auspices of the local Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Comforts Fund, as a memorial to those 
who have lost their lives in the war. 

NEWPORT, ISLE OF WiGHT.—The T.C. has adopted a 
plan of the surveyor for the provision of stables at the 
Sewage Works, at an estimated cost of £450. 

NEWPORT, ON.—The Parliamentary Committee 
recommends that the borough architect should confer 
with representatives of the Tredegar Estate, the Caraiff 
Corporation and the Magor Council, on the question 
of town planning sites. 

NORTHALLERTON.—Mr. C. H. Eyles, Inspector of 
the L.G.B., has held an inquiry into the proposed site 
for the erection of houses. Seven acres are in question 
on which it is proposed to erect 70 houses. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Plans passed by§T.C. :— Additions 
to factory, Harlestone-road, for Collier, Ltd. ; 
alterations to premises, 20, Kingsley-road, for Mr. 
G. H. Percival; alterations to premises, 47, Sheep- 

street, for Northampton Prisoners of War Committee ; 
additions to house, 174, Wellingborough-road, for 


" ABERDEEN,—Plans passed by T.C.: Alterations 
12, Bon Accord-crescent, for Mr. J. Ross M‘Millan 
(architect), per Messrs. D. & J. R. M‘Millan (architects) ; 
alterations, 59, Albury-road, for Mr. William D 
Findlay (spirit merchant), per Messrs. D. & J. R. 
M’Millan (architects); additions to glove factory, 
Chapel-street, for the Aberdeen Glove Co., Ltd., per 
Mr. George Watt (architect); garage, Rosebank- 
terrace, for Mr. R. J. Harman, per Mr. Harvey Mennie 
(architect); alterations, fish-packing house, South 
Esplanade West, for Mr. George Boyd (fish merchant) ; 
fish-curing premises, Sinclair-road, for Mr. Robert 
Milne (fish-curer) and others, per Messrs. Sutherland & 
, George (architects) ; sawdust store, South Esplanade 

West, for Messrs. W. Taylor & Sons (fish-curers), per 
Mr. Harvey Mennie (architect); additions, premises, 
South Esplanade West, for Mr. W. N. Summers (fish 
merchant), per Mr. Harvey Mennie (architect) ; 
three fish kilns, Market-street, for Messrs. Christie 
Bros. (fish merchants), per Mr. George Watt (archi- 
tect); wood stores, 30, Great Western-road, for 
Messrs. Murray & Mitchell, per Messrs. Jenkins & 
Marr (architects); additions, 86, Spring-garden, 
for Messrs, George Lamb & Son (painters), per Mr. A. 
Mitchell (contractor); extension, for Mrs. H. Murray 
(fish-curer); fish-house, Regent-road, for Messrs. 
W. & A. Walker, per Mr. George Watt (architect) ; 
loft, 229, Market-street, for Messrs. Christie & Hay, 
per Mr. George Watt (architect); extension in col- 
nection with ship-yard on the west side of Maitlana’s 
Quay and east side of Crombie-place, for Messrs. 
John Lewis & Sons, Ltd. 

ARLECDON.—A public meeting has decided on a 
public hall as a war memorial. 

BELPER.—The R.D.C. has decided to erect 154 
cottages. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Corporation has adopted plans 
submitted by the Water Committee for the construction 
of sections of a third pipe on the syphon sections of the 
aqueduct from the Elan Valley to Frankby, at an 
estimated cost of £500,000, 

BoLTON.—Plans passed by T.C.: Extension to 
workshop, @ Old-road, Astley Bridge; motor shed, 
151, Tudor-avenue, for Mr. J. W. Sutton; motor 
garage, 24, Church-road, for Mr. T. Higham; Mr. 
R. E. Eckersley, for organ room and garage, “‘ Haulgh 
Mount,” Castle-street; Mr, P. Kearns, for enclosing 

baker’s oven, Rankine-street ; Messrs. Blair & Sumner, 
forgextension to, Kierhouse, Mill-hill Bleach Works ; 
Messrs, Wm. Wadsworth & Sons, for foundry, Briage- 
man-street ; Messrs. Wm. Wadsworth & Sons, for 
tigineering works, Bridgeman-street ; Messrs. James 
Yarden & Sons, Ltd., for extension to boiler house, 
Cothrane-street ; Mr. J. Bromilow, for alterations to 
Premises, Central-street ; Mr. Joshua W. Taylor, Ltd., 
fot transformer house, Back Bury New-road. 

Bolt0ON—ON~DEARNE.—The U.D.C. has decided to 
make application for a loan of £23,000 for their housing 
scheme, which aims at the provision of about 250 awell- 
ing. Plans have already been approved for the 
immediate erection of 16 houses at Bolton and 24 at 
Goldthorpe. 

BRADFORD.—Application is to be made to the L.G.B. 
for sanction of a loan of £42,165 for the erection of a 
ew secondary school at Bolling Hall.—The L.G.B. 
has signified its consent to the raising of the sum of 
£36,000 under the authority of the Board’s sanction 
of Aprii 23, 1909, to the borrowing of £467,315 for 
purposes of the Esholt Sewage Disposal Scheme, the 
first-mentioned sum being required for defraying the 
cost of driving a bottom heading through the Esholt 
Tunne! Outfall Sewer, 

CarDIFF.—The Finance Committee has decided to 
poly to the L.G.B. for powers to borrow £4,000 for 
tt © extension of the Technical College and £6,500 for 
2 erection of an underground lavatory at the Custom 

ouse-street end of St. Mary-street. 
site LtSLE.—The T.C. is about to acquire a third 
“x lor the erection of working-class houses. ‘The 
-G.B. have approved of plans for 56 houses on Corpora- 


tion land in the Denton H istri it i 
& ¥. olme district, and it is Mr J. Rickard; additions to ho 23, Lei . 
~* “ - that building operations will commence at an street, on Northampton Union Bank? pp Dg 
y cate. A second site for 300 houses in the same premises, 18, Abingdon-square, for Mr. A. Gordon ; 


district has been secured from the Dean and Chapter of 


Carlisle, at a very moderate cost ; and now negotiations rebuilding of premises, The Mayorhold,” for 


Northampton Co-operative Society, Ltd. ; new patho- 


are to be entered upon to obtain possession of three : Wi 
8 in the we - cal laboratory, Billing-road, for 
owe beten — end of the city for the erection of of General Hospital ; additions to aime 16 Bridge- 
arc’. the Corporation are aiming at 600 street, for the Abington Brewery Co.; additions to 


immediat i 
1,500 to take the place rs P my wenn with another 
at TENHAM.—The Housing Committee proposes 
on gotiations be entered into with Mr. Unwin 
Liberties! chase of 100 acres of land adjoining the 
out th, poy ate; that a plan be prepared for laying 
Chatter e for the erection of 400 houses ; that Messrs. 
to ars; Smithson & Rainger be engaged as architects 
in conjunction with the borough surveyor in 


factory, Kingthorpe-road, for Messrs. W. Barratt & 
Co., Ltd.; additions to tannery, St. Andrew’s-road, 
for Messrs. Pettit & Sons; picture house, Grove-road, 
for Messrs. Gamble & Covington 

ORSETT.—Plans passed by U.D.C.:—Mr. F. J 
Winter for houses in Council-road, West Thurrock 
The L.G.B. has sanctioned a loan of £1,900 for a 
building site in Little Thurrock. 

OSWESTRY.—The L.G.B. has approved of the 


Preparing and carrvi 
Satisfactory te ying out the scheme, subject to acquirement of the Gatacre Estate, for the erection of 
ment —_p,»,©rms being arranged for the joint appoint- 100 workmen’s dwellings. The Board refused to 


&e, ee passed by T.C. : Coach-house and stables 
rewery Cae Place, for the Cheltenham Original 
Church Cae, lvatory, St. Luke’s Church, for the 
for the ( Hloucest ey , Workshops, Sunningend Works, 
Naunton-lane, ‘for Mr. J. pag Ok six houses, 


also our List of Competitions, Contracts, ete. 


approve two other suggested sites. 

LYMOUTH.—The L.G.B. has given consent to the 
borrowing of £57,540 for the purchase of housing 
sites. The Western Pigment Co., new factory, Beech- 
avenue, Cattedown; Mr. A. E. Winter, workshop 
adjoining 9, Hamoaze-terrace, St. Budeaux; Coast 
Lines, Ltd., new offices, Millbay-road; S. Whitting- 
ham, alterations, and additions 8, Saltram-place ; 
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Gieves, Ltd., extension of cutting room, 44, Fore- 
street ; Mr. E. Robins, addition at rear of 57, Treville- 
street; Mr. W. Cooper, rebuilding smithy coach 
building works, Bath-street; Dr. W. H. Davis, 
garage at rear of 1A, Johnston-terrace; Picture 
House Co., new operating enclosure, The Picture 
House, George-street; Mr. W. N. Tank, three dwel- 
ling houses, Vicarage-road, St. Budeaux; Mr. R, 
Cundy, dairy and store at rear of 53, Trafalgar-place ; 
Mr. F. W. Philp, dwelling house, Compton Park- 
road.—The L.G.B. is to be asked to allow £3,850 
to be borrowed for alterations to the Central Police 
offices. 

kj SALFORD,—The war memorial is to take the form of 
a monument, probably in granite, and will be erected 
on a site yet to be fixed, but which will be in a promi- 
nent part of the borough. ye wr w& pH 

SHEFFIELD.—At the last meeting of the Estates 

Committee, the conclusion was reached .that the 
number of houses required for Sheffield is 15,000, 
} TitpuRY.—Mr. H. 8. Stewart, an inspector of the 
L.G.B., has held an inquiry into the application of the 
U.D.C. for sanction to borrow £23,010 for the purchase 
of land for housing schemes, and for providing allot- 
ments, pleasure grounds, and. public offices. 

TENBY.—The subscriptions to the Tenby Parish 
Church War Memorial amount to over £800, The 
large perpendicular window in the south aisle of the 
church is to be restored, under the direction of Mr, 
Carée, F.S.A.; and it will be filled with stained glass 
designed by Messrs. Kempe, of London. 

+ TRoon.—A hall has been decided on as a War 
memorial, to be erected at a cost of between £20,000 
and £30,000. 

WEDNESBURY.—At the next meeting of the T.C., 
details are to be submitted of a housing scheme 
which is estimated to cost £170,000. It is proposed 
that the building of fifty houses shall be commenced 


forthwith. ; . 
UppERLEY.—A stained glass window is to be placed 
in the parish church as a war memorial. 


FIRES, 


GREENWICH.—A good deal of damage has been 
done by fire to the premises of the British’ Domolac Co., 
at Vanbrugh-hill. ‘ 

LAMBETH.—Considerable damage has been done to 
the Royal Arsenal Bakery at Brixton-hill by fire. | 

St. JuDES.—The premises of Messrs. E. J. & R. E. 
Rose, Lamb-street, have been considerably damaged 
by fire. 

West BRoMWICH.—Damage has been done by fire 
to the flour mills of Messrs. Wheatley, Oak-road. 


tien — 
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Painters’ Wages at Easter. 


We are informed that after consultation 
between the London Association of Master 
Decorators, the London Master Builders’ 
Association, and the Journeymen’s Union, the 
following rates of wages for painters during 
the Easter holidays has been agreed to, viz., 
2s. 6d. an hour, exclusive of meal time, com- 
mencing Thursday, April 17, at 5 o’clock p.m., 
and ending Tuesday, April 22, at 6.30 a.m. 
The rates for work done on Easter Sunday are 
to be subject to an individual arrangement, 
but are not to exceed double ordinary rates, 
viz., 3s. per hour. 

It may be added that the London Association 

of Master Decorators has doubled the number 
of its members during the last few weeks. 
Decorators, builders and members of allied 
trades who desire to join should communicate 
with the Organising Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
8S. Jennings, 365, Bank Chambers, 329, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 
» The rate of 2s. 6d. per hour wages does not 
apply to work which has been started prior to 
such holidays, but only to special Easter work. 
For example, if a job is now in hand and is 
continued over the holidays the ordinary rate 
of 1s. 6d. an hour will be paid for ordinary 
working hours. 

Alterations and Additions, St. John’s Weed. 

Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., of Hackney, 
are carrying out alterations and additions to 
No. 1, Hall-road, St. John’s Wood, under the 
supervision of Mr. Henry W. Binns, F.S.L, 

and Mr. Arthur W. Kenyon, A.R.1.B.A., 
Joint Architects, of 47a, Russell-road, Ken- 
sington, W. 

A Co-Partnership Scheme at Chepstow. 

In reference to the article in our last issue 
on the interesting scheme which Major Newton 
May has proposed for profit sharing in the 
building trade, we understand that the 
publication of the details of his scheme has 
created a great deal of lively and practical 
interest, and that builders and operatives in 
various parts of the country are considering 
the matter. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with 


an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 


Contracts iv; Competitions iv; Public Appoint- 


ments xxxviii; Sales by Auction xlii, Certain conditions; beyond those given in the following infor- 
mation are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for 
tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender or the 
names of those willing to submst tenders, may be sent in. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


APRIL 21.—Brockenhurst.—A complete hutted hos- 
= for about 800 beds, complete with accommoda- 
ion, to be sold as a whole or in lots. Tenders to be 
submitted to the Officer-in-charge Disposal Surplus 
Hutting, Office of the Chief Engineer, Southern 
Command, 12, Wilton-road, Salisbury, Wilts. 

APRIL 21,—Great Ouseburn.—CLass RoomMs.—The 

West Riding Education Committee invite whole or 
separate tenders for additional class rooms at Great 
Ouseburn Council School. Quantities of the Education 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit £1. 
'» APRIL 21.—Various Places.—PAINTING.—The North- 
Eastern Railway Co. invite tenders for painting the 
station “buildings, &c. on the following branches :— 
(1) Heaton to Morpeth, (2) Morpeth to Alnmouth and 
Amble, (3) Chathill to Berwick and Kelso Branch, 
(4) Alnmouth to Alnwick and Coldstream, (5) Byker 
to Percy Main (Riverside Branch). uantities of 
Mr. F. C. Busearlet, District Engineer, New Bridge- 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

APRIL 21.—Various Places.—PAINTING.—The North- 
Eastern Railway .Co. invite tenders for painting the 
station buildings, &c., on the following branches :— 
(1) Bishop Auckland to Durham and Waterhouses 
Branch, (2) Bishop Auckland to East Howle, Ferryhill, 
Tursdale Junction, Ferryhill to Croxdale and Sher- 
burn Colliery, (3) Ferryhill to Aycliffe. Quantities of 
Mr. A. Cameron, District Engineer, Bishop Auckland. 

APRIL 21.—Various Places.—PAINTING.—The North- 
Eastern Railway Co. invite tenders for painting the 
station buildings, &c., and the following branches :— 
(1) Seaham Harbour and Seaham Colliery Stations, 
(2) Pelaw Junction to Sherburn Junction, (3) Sunder- 
land Station, (4) Newcastle Station Roof over Nos. 
9 and 10 Platforms, Offices, &c., (5) Jarrow Station, 
(6) Pelaw (inclusive) to Gateshead (exclusive). Quan- 
tities of Mr. F. E. Harrison, District Engineer, Forth 
Banks, “ Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

APRIL 22.—Keighley.—WoRKSHOP.-—Tenders are 
invited for the erection of a workshop at the Bradford- 
road Tool Works. Quantities of Messrs. W. H. & H. 
Sugden, Architects, Keighley. 

APRIL 23.—Bishop Auckland.—Roor.—The Auck- 
land, Sheldon and Willington Joint Hospital Board 
invite tenders for roofing caretaker’s cottage at 
Smallpox Hospital. Mr. S. Adams, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Bishop Auckland. - 

APRIL 24.—Dover.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works are prepared to receive tenders 
for the internal and external painting of the Duke of 
York’s School, Guston, near Dover. A schedule of 
prices, conditions and form of contract and forms of 
tender may be obtained from the Director of Contracts, 
+ ieee of Works, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 

APRIL 25.—London.—LONDON DEFENCES.—Tenders 
are invited for filling in and dismantling breastworks 
upon certain lengths of London Defences. The 
tenders will be for a lump sum for each of the four 
contracts. Forms of tender and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the Staff Officer, London 
Defences, 2, Great George-street, S.W. 1. Deposit £5. 

NO DATE.—Aberdare.—ALTERATIONS.—Contractors 
willing to tender for alterations to the Oaklands, 
Aberaman, Aberdare, for Messrs. The Powell Duffryn 
Steam Coal Co., Ltd., are requested to send in their 
names to Kenshole & Bevan, Architects, 30, Charles- 
strest, Cardiff. 

No DAtTE.—Barking.—WHARF.—Tenders are - 
vited for the construction of a concrete wharf at Bark- 
ing. Names to Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., Clock 
House Chambers, Barking, Essex. ‘ 

No DAtTE.—Bedford.—Estimates are invited from 
house decorators and builders for works in connection 
with the restoration of houses lately occupied by 
troops. Names to be submitted to the War Depart 
ment Valuer, 88, Midland-road, Bedford. 

No Date.—London.—MEMORIAL.—Designs and 
estimates are invited for erecting a war memorial at 
Smithfield Market. 200 names. Cost not to exceed 
£750. Further particulars of Mr. M. T. J., 63, Long- 
lane, E.C.1, 
i No DAtTE.—Carlisle—ADDITIONS.—Tenders are re- 
quired for additions and alterations to the white stone 
building on the east side of i ay for Mr. A. 
Forster. Specifications of Mr. T. Taylor Scott, 
F.R.1.B.A., 36, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 

No DATE.—Castle Eden.—Hovusres—Contractors wil- 
ling to tender for the erection of 120 houses should 
+ cama with the Horden Collieries, Ltd., Castle 

en. 

NO DATE.—Dalton-in-Furness.—BAKERY.—Tenders 
are invited for the erection of a bakery in Market-street. 

juantities from the Architect’s Department of the 
Pape Wholesale Society, Manchester. | Deposit 
8 


No DatTE.—Dartmouth.—MEMORIAL.—The Corpora- 
tion invite designs and tenders for a war memorial 
cost not to exceed £500. Applications to Mr. 8. J. 
Pope, Town Clerk, Dartmouth. 

O DATE.—Leeds.— PAINTING.—Tenders are invited 
for painting and cleaning of Meynell-street Sg 
Mission Hall, Kirkstall-road. Tenders to Mr. Jos 
Todd, 6, Rosebank-road, Leeds. 

No DatTEr.—Leeds.—ALTERATIONS, &0.—Tenders are 
invited for the steelwork, builders’, joiners’, plumbers’ 
slaters’ or painters’ work required in alterations, and 


covering in of yard in Grafton-street, Leeds. Names 
to Mr. Fred Mitchell, Architect, 9, Upper Fontaine- 
street, Albion-street, Leeds. 

No DatTE.—London.—A firm of contractors who 
are shortly building a large number of small houses 
is prepared to receive particulars and prices from 
those in a position to supply labour-saving tackle, 
substitutes for scarce materials, steam joinery, steel 
casements, substitutes for expensive materials. Appl 
by letter to H. Farrow, 20, Barrington, Road, 
Brixton, S.W. 9. : : 

%* NO DATE.—London.—The Disposal Board (Huts and 
Building Material Section), invite tenders for the 
following temporary buildings, &c.: Examination 
shed, 170 ft. x 52ft.; stables, 60 ft. x 30ft.; maga- 
zine shed, 30 ft. x 10 ft.; forage store, 28 ft. x 15 ft. 
store, 85 ft. x 40ft.; steel gantry; four open-top 
cisterns : and five railway carriage bodies, Full parti- 
culars, tender forms and permits to view may be 
obtained from the Controller, Huts and Building 
Material Section, Artillery Mansions, V‘ctoria-street, 
8.W. 1. on. BIEH 

*No DATE.—Tottenham.—The Disposal Board (Hut 
and Building Material Section), invite tenders for the 
following temporary buildings: 28 sectional timber- 
framed “ Armstrong” huts, size 12ft. x 9ft. Full 
particulars, tender forms and permits to view may be 
obtained from the Controller, Hut and Building 
Material Section, Disposal Board, Artillery Mansions, 
Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 1 

No DAtE.—Wakefield.—WorRKS AND OFFICES.— 
Tenders are invited for the erection of new works and 
offices at Wakefield for Messrs. J. Rhodes & Sons, Ltd. 
Names to Mr. W. Longworth, Architect, 4, St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester. 

No DATE.—Warrenpoint.—MEMORIAL.—Designs and 
tenders are invited for a war memorial statue on sea 
promenade at Warrenpoint. Design preferred, figure 
of a soldier on granite base, base and figure to stand 
about 17 ft. high. Applications to Mr. William 
Johnson, town solicitor, Warrenpoint, co. Down. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


AprIL 21.—Croft.—ROAD MATERIALS.—The Croft 
Rural District Council invite tenders for leading and 
supply of whinstone and slag. Forms of tender of 
the Surveyor, Mr. John Hodgson, North Cowton. 
™ APRIL 21.—Tenterden.—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
Town Council invite tenders for road materials and 
steam rolling. Forms of tender of Mr. W. L. C. 
Turner, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tenterden, 
Kent. 

AprRIL 23.—Ashford—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for road materials. Forms of 
tender of Mr. W. Terrill, surveyor, 6, North-street, 
Ashford. 

APRIL 23.—Glasgow.—MATERIALS.—The Baths 
Department of the Corporation invite tenders for 
supplying materials, &c. for one year. Forms of 
tender of Mr. R. B. Thomson, General Manager, 
38, College-street, Glasgow. 

No DATE.—London.—MATERIALS.—The London 
County Council invite applications from firms of 
manufacturers desiring to be placed on the lists from 
whom tenders will be invited from time to time. 
The articles called for will include timber, engineer's 
goods, oils and paints, &c. Forms of the Clerk to 
the Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 1. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


APRIL 25,—Egypt.——OLD Ralis.—The Egyptian 
Government invite tenders for 250,000 old_ rails, 
2 metres long, required by the Survey in Egypt. 
Specifications of Sir A. L. Webb, Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 

APRIL 26.—Barnoldswick.—BoILER.—The Gas and 
Water Department of the U.D.C. invite tenders for a 
Lancashire boiler. Particulars of Mr. J. W. Thompson, 
engineer, Barnoldswick. 

No DAtr.—Manchester.—STFEL ROOF PRINCIPALS 
—By Order of the Disposal Board, tenders are invited 
for the following steel roof principals now laying at 
Messrs. Redpath Brown’s works. Applications to 
view and full particulars and tender forms can be 
obtained from the Controller, Huts and Building 
Material Section, Artillery Mansions, Victoria-street, 


+, * 
No DATE.—Pudsey.—ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION.— 
Tenders are invited for electric installation at the 
Pudsey Unitarian Church and School. Specification 
of the Rev. R. Newell, 35, Crawshaw-street. Pudsey. 
hNo DatEeE.—Birmingham.—The Disposal Board 
(Huts and Building Material Section) invite tenders for 
the following steel work :—One steel-framed sekleton 1 
shed, total dimensions 180 ft. by 80 ft., with built-up 
stanchions. horizontal rails, bracings, roof trusses and 
purlins. This shed is lying at Messrs. Braithwaite 
Co.’s works, West Bromwich, Birmingham. Full 
particulars, tender forms and permits to view from the 
Contorller, Artillery Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 1 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 


WORKS. 


"~ APRIL o6 Soares 01 0-—Tendams are in- 
vited for the construction and completion of roads 
and lanes with culverts, surface water drains, gullies, 
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&c., at Abercregan, Glyncorrwg, for the Cefn-y-Fan 
Building Syndicate. Specification of Messrs. Arthur 
Ll. Thomas & Gomer S. Morgan, 23, Gelliwastad- 
road, Pontypridd. Deposit £5. r. 
_APRIL 23.—Hammersmith.—ROADs.—The B.(. in- 
vites tenders for (a) wood paving works, and (b) 
bituminous macadam paving works. Specifications 
at the Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Hammersmith. 

APRIL 23.—Raywell.—SEWAGE DISPOSAL,—The 
Joint Committee of the Raywell Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium invite tenders for the construction of a small 
sewage disposal plant at the Raywell Sanatorium, 
situate in the East Riding of Yorks. Quantities of 
the Architect, County Hall, Beverley, or City Engineer, 
York. Deposit £1 1s. S 

No DaTE.—Burslem.—CLEARING SITE.—Tenders are 
invited for clearing shraff from building site and 
depositing within 50 yards area approximately 20 
yards by 26 yards, average depth of 5 feet. Applica- 
tions to Messrs. Watkin & Adams, Architects, Burslem. 
_NoO DatE.—Ely.—ExCaVATIONS.—Tenders are in- 
vited for the excavation of about 14 miles of main 
drain. Particulars of Mr. E. G. Crocker, engineer, Ely, 


Auction Sales, Tenders, &c. 
% APRIL 25.—London, S.W.—Messts. W. D. Hodges 
& Co., Ltd.,are instructed to sell, on the premises, 
Thurloe-place, Brompton-road, S.W., at 1 pm, 
three capital wood and breeze-block sheds, with 
corrugated iron roofs, breeze-block partitions, glass 
sky lights, doors, gutter pipes, electric fittings, «c., 
wood and concrete floors; one shed divided into 
two rooms, one into three rooms, and the third into a 
large hall and two rooms; many counters, roll-top 
desks, trestles and boards, cupboards, &c. Catalogues 
of the auctioneers, 247 & 249, Brompton-road, 8.W. 
telephone, Brompton 3308. 
AY 1.—Grand Hotel, Birmingham.—Mr. Duncan 
J. Shedden will sell in one lot the extensive freehold 
property known as Hamblet’s Blue Brick Co., Ltd., 
and 135 acres of freehold surface land, with 20 cottages, 
2 shops and 2 farm holdings, &c. Also the plant, tools, 
stores, and stacks of bricks, with the goodwill, trade- 
marks, and registered designs of Hamblett’s Biue 
Brick Co., Ltd Particulars, plans, and conditions 
of sale, from the*Auctioneer, 2, Priory Street, Dudley. 
Messrs. Kemsley, auctioneers, are, instructed to 
sell by direction of the Officer Commanding No. 1i 
(Artists’ Rifles) Officer Cadet Battalion, on the pr- 


mises, “‘ Gidea Hall” and “ Balgores,”’ Gidea Park, 


Essex, a large assortment of valuable effects, 3 
excellent weather-board match-lined huts, timber, 
hand-carts, barbed wire, 4 vertical steam boilers, 
tanks, ovens, cauldrons, piping, gas fittings, 300 tables 
and chairs, china, cutlery, &c. Particulars of Auction- 
eers, Broad-street House, New Broad-street, E.C. 2. 
or at Romford Corn Exchange. 

*May 5 & 6.—Southampton.—Mr. J. Slade will sell by 
auction, at the Manor House, Sarisbury-court, near 
Southampton, a large quantity of building materials, 
steel and wood roof principals, door frames, battens, 
purlins, rough deal, portions of American sectional 
huts, corrugated iron, reinforced steel rods, brackets, 
hinges, painters’ and plumbers’ materials, motor, 
calorifiers, and a valuable 8-h.p. ‘ Burrell ’’ tiaction 
engine and two full-sized trailors, and other miscél: 
laneous goods. Catalogues of American Red Cros, 
18, Queen’s-terrace, Southampton; at the “ Ne 
Inn,” Sarisbury-green ; or of the auctioneer, Sarisbury- 
court, Sarisbury-green, near Southampton. 

%*&MAY AND JUNE.—London.—By direction of the 
Surplus Government Property Disposal Board, at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, N.1. A series of 
highly important sales will be held at the above hall, 
including a very large number of motor cars, lorries 
vans, ambulances, tenders, cycles, sidecars, bicycle, 
embracing motor vehicles of almost all descriptions by 
well-known makers. Applications for cataloguts, 
(price, 1s.) of Messrs. Goddard & Smith, 196, Piccadilly 
W.1; or Mr. J. Trevor, 231, Regent Street, W.1.% 

%No DaTE.—Glasgow.—The Disposal Board (Hut 
and Building Material Section), invite tenders for the 
following steel work, now laying at Messrs. Mains 
Works, Glasgow, 200 steel roof trusses, each 24 ft. 
span, and stanchions; approximate weight, 44 cwt. 
each frame. This steel work is new. Full particulars 
and tender forms and permits to view may be obtaine 
from the Controller, Huts and Building Material 
Section, Disposal Board, Artillery Mansions, Victoria 
street, S.W. 1. i 4 

%No DATE.—Manchester.—The Disposal Boar 
(Huts and Building Material Section), invite tendem 
for the following steel roof trusses, now layiDg ial 
Messrs. Redpath Brown’s Works, Manchester : Materia 
for 65 steel roof trusses, each 75 ft. span aprroximate 


weight, 2 tons each. This steel work is new. the 
particulars and tender forms may be obtained — bre 
pe ° 


Controller, Huts and Building Material 5e 7 
Disposal Board, Artillery Mansions, Victoria-street, 
B.W.1, 


Competitions. 


, 
‘ APRIL 30.—Bristol.—W ORKMEN’S DwaLunos.— The 
Housing Extensions and Town Planning Comm! rs 
of the City Council invite designs from archive 
practising in the counties of Somerset, Dorset, — — 
and Gloucester, for the erection of 5,0\0 workme - 
dwellings. The Committee offer: 3 premiums b 
£250 each ; 3 premiums of £150 each ; and 6 prem! - 
of £50 each. Particulars of the City Engineer, «| 
Queen-square, Bristol. Deposit, £1 1s. . “a 
APRIL 39.—Morley—PROPOSED Hovsinc SCHEM™ 
—The Borough of Morley invite competitive — 
for the laying out of two housing sites. All ot par 
to be submitted under a nom de plume. Fu ; 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. F. Turner, Bor — 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. he Com 
APRIL 30.—Brixham.—CLock TowER.—Th invite 
mittee for the memorial to the Brixham = cumin 


designs from architects for a clock tower wi 
(Continued on puge 392.) 
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BRICKS, &c, 


Per 1,000 Alongside. in River Thames 


up to London Bridg:. ed, 
eR NOG is 60:64. 6 i duo's canoes savor pees 3 4 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at London Goods Station - 
sa & t2£ & 
fiettons ...... 29 5 Best Blue 
Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire 71% 6 
BPICKS .ccces 9 6 Do. Bullnose.. 8 3 6 
aazep BRicks— Blue Wire Cuts 6's 6 
Best White, D’ble Str'tch’ra 24 17 6 
Ivory, and D'ble Headers 21 1/ 46 


One Side and 
two Ends .. 25 17 


Salt Glazed 
Stretchers .. 19 7 6 6 
SS ee 18 17 6 Two Sides and 
Quoins, Bull- one End.... 26 17 6 
nose and 4tin. Splays and 
ree 2217 6 Squints..... 367 60 
Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 
Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 


ae + 
Thames Ballast ........ 18 6 per yard, delivered 
I  c6u00 $iee ee awe 17 0 
Thames Sand .......... SD DP es 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... ~~ oa « radius 
{in. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete .....- obneees } ae ton. 
i 99 thy 17 0 99. 99 

Per ton. delivered in London area. 
€s. 4. £ 8. d. 

Best Portland Cement ...... -. @.. © ie 8 


To. 61/- alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 5 Oat riy. depot. 
Nore.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 
Grey Stone Lime ...... 55s. Od. per ton delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Bath STONE—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 oO 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 2 12 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Eims 

eee ee re 2 23 


PoRTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeti 
Station, G.W.K., and Mileage Station 


St i, OE Uh OU nw cc vsstwedsonsess 2 104 
De.do. delivered on road waggons at above 
Se = ee eae 211% 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 
Nore.— $d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 


average. 
hatbow BLOOKS—Per a Cube, delivered at Riy.Dpot. 
’.& 


s. d. 

Atesterin blocks 2 10 Closeburn Red 
Berinblocks... 1 9 Freestone ...... 3 0 

Grinshilin blocks 2 6 Red & White Mans- 
Darley Dale in fieldrandom block 4 8 

bloeks........ 210 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do. do 3 9 

York STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. 8s. 4. 
Seappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 5 8 
Sin. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

DONORS .nccccdncecceds PerFt.Super 4 6 
Sin. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ re 411 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, iil 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 

(random sizes) ........- Ree ™ 1 3 
If in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ os ; 2 

4RD York— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 

Scappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 4 9 
Sin. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

A arr keweo% erFt.Super 4 0O 
$in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... a 5 0 

2. sawn two sides slabs*(random sizes) _,, 111 
2in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 6 0 


WoOobD. 
TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 


Pursuant to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
918, the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby gives 


Notice that until further notice the following shall be 
the maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
These prices are per standard landed and in store. 
WHITE SEA REDWOOD. 
1st 2nd 3rdand 4th 
In unsorted 
‘ ches £8 .. £ 8. £8 
‘ EEE sess os 52 10 49 10 47 10 
4 i -- 5010 48 10 45 10 43 10 
4 x 8 eoeee 4710 4510 4210 4010 
3 @ % bsesguce ae 45 10 42 10 40 10 
3 Xx SB veeeeeee 4610 4410 4110 39 10 
3 a ee - 4 0 44 0 41 0 39 0 
A = pee -.- 4510 43 10 40 10 38 10 
9 to ae e 45 10 43 10 39 10 37 10 
of to 3x 11.... 58310 5110 4810 46 10 
f O32 * 9... 48 0 4 0 48 0 41 0 
of X 7 to8...... 46 0 44 0 41:0 39 0 
2 ~ ees ao. 2 43 10 40 10 38 10 
ox Benes --- 4510 4310 3910 37 10 
.S eee eee 5310 £61 10 48 10 46 10 
3 x 9... --- 40 #4 0 #43 0 41 
os ; toeeee -»- 4610 44 10 41 10 39 10 
2x 6 cocoon &B O 44 0 41 0 39 0 
2X BS rveeee -- 4510 4310 4010 38 10 
2 x &...., ++» 4410 4210 3910 37 10 
UN eae. 4410 4210 40 0 38 0 


SORTED LARCHWOOD at 3rd Archangel Red- 
Boards, 1st and 20d ai 10s. extra. 
. an 5 
Rearda. 8rd and 4th. £1 extra. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Ed. 





WOOD (Co itinued), 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


2nd and 3rd 
Ist unsorted 

Inches : & £ s. £ gs. 
DU eeredesdacee ce 52 0 50 0 47 0 
Pe Mb sraenanesss 48 0 46 0 430 
sak, RR 46 10 44 10 41 10 
2 to 3 LCOS 43 10 41 10 38 1 
fg oe Ps eee 43°10 41 10 38 10 
2 to-3 x 6) ..y.. 42 10 40 10 37 10 
- i a Se 42 10 40 10 37 10 
eee Se Bocisskas 41 10 39 10 36 10 
* te 2 eee 41 10 39 10 36 10 


Boards, £1 extra per std. 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £40 10s. per std, 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. per bundle. 
U/S SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £35. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING, 
J/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 105 ft. super 
lhin. P.E. at 60/- 3in. P.E. at 3)/- 
ltin. P.E. at 50/- gin. P.E, at 25/6 
lin. P.E. at 4'/- jin. P.E. at 20/6 
im. P.E. at 25/- 
T. & G. and Match Lining at 6d. per square extra, 
PLANED BoaRDs—11 in., £45 per standard; 10 in., 
£43 per standard; 9 in., £43 per standard; 8 in., 
£41 per standard. 
YELLOW PINE. 


ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Inches £ 8, £ s, : & S w 
3 x 12andup.. 67 0 55 0 5010 44 O 
ot Mikdon enwens 4 0 53 0 48106 44 0 
fe rere 58 0 48 0 44 0 42 O 
ek Peer 57 0 47 0 43 O 41 90 
mH. Deeasenswen 55 «(0 45 0 42 0 39 =«(=0 
 S “Bevesnteasd 55 0 45 0 42 0 39 O 
3 x 6and down 52 0 42 0 40 0 37 O 


For complete specijicat:on and controlled prices, see 
** London Gazette,” February 7, 1919 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... 
fin. do. do. 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 


tow 
“co 
. 
| | 


cc 


ft. super, as incn 0 3 os 0 4 0 
Cuba, Mahogany ......- - 28-5 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.... 70 0 0 .. 8 0 0 
Ametican Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube 8 0 110 0 
Scotch Giue, per ib. ..... 0 3 0 a 
Liquid Glue, pint ...... = , —_ 
Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ a. d. 
Staffordshire district...........eeeee0- .s Fee 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 6 7 6 
Ornamental ditto ........ccccccccces woe SR 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... @ 14 0 


METALS. 


JOISTS, "GIRDERS. ANGLES, C.I. COLUMNS, &o. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 
WrovuGat-InoN TUBES AND Firrines— 

(Discount oif List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from Loudon stocks.) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in. 23 in. to 6in. 
Tubes. Fittings. Tubes. Fittings. 


GOB .ccccccccece 25 30 .... 80 324 
Water ...cccceee 174 ee 30 
Steam .........- 10 256 ..-. 20 274 
Galvanised Gas .. 24 SEB scce Oh 25 

Water +73 20 .. Net. 224 


2 Steam +17 178 ....+7% 2 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL PIPES—London Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles 


8. d + 8. 
2in. peryd.in6fts.. 4 2 3 3 8 
23 in. 2 os 2.9 3 56 4 7 
3 in. 9 ~~ oe as. 2S a ES 
34 in. * a- 2 . eum 2 6 6 
4 in. pid wr = 5 2 7 3 


RAIN-WATER PIPEs, &c. Bends, stock Branches, 
i —. stock angles 


8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
2in, per yd.in 6fts. plain 2 9 .. 1 8 .. 2 4 
Si, wo e ve 2 os ne os oe 
- «we *” at @2 ue ww Ss 
33in. ‘ we Sat Ou 2 
4in. o — s . 3 6 5 3 


L.C.C. DRAIN PIPES.—9 ft. lenaths. London Prices. 
4in., 8s. 2d. .. 5in.. 9s. 7d. - 6in., 11s. 9d. 
Per ten in London. 

[RoNn— £ a. d. , a a 

Common Bars ........ 1710 0 to 1810 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 

«i ee 

0 

0 


good merchant quality 18 9 0 
Staffordshire ‘ Marked 
D skscctcsesce Oe FG wo BS 
Mild Steel Bars ........ Raa fF | 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 


quality, basisprice .. 1910 0 .. 2010 C 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2210 0 .. 2310 0 
a .. Galvanised .. 33 0 0... am 
“Sin ice 23 0 0 23 10 0 
G cc 
P a 94g... 24 00:'.. 2410 6 
we Se... =e. 26 0 «(0 


Sheet iron, Galvanised , ordinary quality— 
0 izes, y 
2 ft. w 3 ft. to 20g. .._34 0.. _ 


0 
OE. BEC... < ccvcce'se ve 34 0 0.,.3410 O 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 0 0..36 10 0 


Nominal 
prices, 


METALS (Continued). 
Per ton in London 
:e. & fed 
Sheet [ron, Gaivanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g... 35 10 0, 


» 22g. and | Nominal 


Be B. wseccesunsenve 36 0 O .. { prices. 
Ordinary aizes to 26¢... 39 O 0 ; J 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
ek eae we “ns : 
Ordinary sizes, 22 g. and ——— 
i icdsiiecistesben 33 10 0 — 
(Ordinary sizes, 26g..... 32 10 O only. 
Beat Soft steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to. 20 g. 
WG TRE s on 0.c0s0eeee 33.20 8 ws _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
os'caheecsas 8:25 8 xc _— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 28 10 0 .. _ 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. .... 31 0 0 32 0 


(Under 3 in.. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London, 
LEAD—Sheet, English, 4 Ib. £ 8s. d. 


oe ares 41 0 0 - 
Pee PEE cvcnctesee — oa OY _ 
GO CUO vosectecces a + — 
COMPO. BIRO ...060004.00 46 10 O _ 
NoTE—Country delivery, 20a. per ton extra ; lots unde 
5 cwt., ls. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s 
cwt. extra, 
Old lead, ex London area, | , 0 _ 
Ot BMS .écccs per ton j ~ 
Do., ex country, carriage | 5 0 ~ 
forwatd...... per ton j ~ aa 
CopPpRR— 
Strong Sheet....per Ib. 0 2 3 .«. — 
Thin mt en? a 02 4 ° —_ 
Copper nails .... 45 02 3 ° _ 
Copper wire .... 4 02 4 ° me. 
TIN—English Ingots ,, 03 6 — 
SOLDER—Vlumbers’ __,, © 2 8 «ae = 
Tinmen’s........ ” O15 .. —_ 
BUOWGID coccce Si @ se - 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES 


Per Ft. Per Ft 
16 oz. fourths .... 7d. $2 oz. fourths .... 10d. 
ie. ED seawde 7$d. Pre 11d. 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fluted,Obscured and 
=  keaees 83d. Knamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourthes .. . 9d. 15 oz. 74d. 
thirds ...... 03d. 21 ,, S8$d. 


Extra price according to size and substance for 
squates cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 
# Rolled plate (unobtainable) ...........+. = 
* Rough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 64. 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate........ . 64d. 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanie 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


DUN WEED o00sccccccceccesesercs 64d. 

DORR, TENE edcccccccescoesceses eovses He 
Rolled Sheet ....... Se hei eae seeneeneanes. Ge 
White Rolled Cathedral... ...........-2e08- 6d. 

linted oe  - svkahonsveveeen << <a 

PAINTS, &c. £8. 4. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 0 5 64 

ea os — ) ee ae G6 5& 7 

ee pe » i Gems .... ba 0 6 OF 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... ” 0 6 0 

” ” » in drums .... o” 0 6 64 
Turpentine in barreils.......... an 0 8 0 
as in drums (10 gall.) .. ~ 09 8 3 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, perton66 0 0 


(In not less than 5 ewt. casks.) 

GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” “‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 |b. tins) not 


less than 5 cwt. lots..per tondelivered 90 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per tov 51 UO O 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ perecwt. | 0 0 
PUOOT. occdcvccvcce cccccoccoss POE CW 1 0 6 
Se, ae i gc cdoescscsorss fkn. 0 6 O 
> 
VARNISHES, &c. °° @l1°% 
Fine Pale Oak ..... pcbceueneemeatenentuen 016 0 
Pale Copal Oak ....... Rteeebnecossgenrwe 017 «O 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak............+++- 019 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 018 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
DD 2 nct0n 0050 000060000000000008 i 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage .......... ee 
DE ED. alc ccnce cecedeseve cpienes 014 O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal................ 1 6 0 
Extra Pale Premio OB  .. wccccccccccccccs 1 4-0 
Hagshell Platting... ..cccccccccccscessevece 1 00 
WED PURO EEE nck econscedosceceves 1 6 0 
RAR FURS TOBE ..c cc cccocccccccocecoeces 016 06 
Dest Japan Gold SIS .. occcccccvcccccesce 012 0 
Best Black Japan ....... er ey ee 016 O 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .......2.+e0-+% - viz oO 
Brunswick Black ....... sbevtbensundeads om 0 
Berlin Black. ....cscccceces bodeciseeceses 016 0 
ROUND. ccccccéccoses poueebdsbeokasees il 0 
French and Brush Polish .......+-se++e+> . 99 





* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER and is covyright. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this informatior. 
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ated bronze panels at the base, with names of the 
fallen; a clock with four illuminated dials, the tower 
to be surmounted with a bronze figure of Liberty with 
illuminated torch. The approximate height of the 
memorial to be 40 feet, and approximate cost £1,000. 
Mr. H. M. Smardon, Hon. Secretary, The Bolton Cross, 
Brixham. 

May 5.—Ipswich—The Borough Council are 
prepared to receive competitive designs for laying out 
land on the lines of a modified garden city. Premiums 
50, 30, and 20 guineas. Copy and conditions of plan 
can be obtained from the Town Clerk, Ipswich, on 
payment of half a guinea, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide design. 

May 10. — Taunton. — The Taunton Borough 
Council invite desizns in connection with their 
Housing Scheme. Conditions may be obtained on 
application to the Town Clerk, W. H. Bailey, Esq., 
Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


No Date.—Newcastle.—The Housing Committee - 


of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation will receive 
competitive designs for laying out portion of their 
Walker Estate on garden area lines, containing about 
112 acres. Premiums of £100, £50, and :25. Condi- 
tions of plan of site from Town Clerk, and deposit of 
£1 1s. A.M. Oliver, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

No DatTr.—Baildon.—HovusinG.—The Baildon Ur- 
ban District Council invite applications from architects 
willing to submit competitive plans for a housing 
scheme to provide about a hundred houses on ten 
acres of land. Competition under the rules of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Names to 
Mr. J. Bentley, Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 

No Date.—Newark.—The War Memorial Com- 
mittee of Collingham, Newark, invite designs for a 
memorial cross to be erected of Cornish granite or 
suitable stone. £10 is offered for the premiated design. 
For particulars apply to Mr. W. O. Merry, Collingham 
Newark. 

No DaAtTE.—Glasgow.—HovsiInG AND HEALTH 
EXHIBITION.—In connection with the above exhibition. 
to be held by the Corporation in the autumn of this 
year, competitions, open to architects, civil engineers 
and others, have been arranged. Particulars on appli- 
cation to The Town Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


Public Appotntments. 


“APRIL” 22.—Bexhill.—The Borough Council of 
Bexhill invite applications for the appointment of 
Temporary Architectural Assistant to complete plans 
of housing scheme. Applications, with copies of not 
more than three testimonials, stating age, experience, 
and when duties could be commenced, endorsed 
** Assistant,”” to Mr. George Ball, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bexhill. 

APRIL 23.—Liverpool.—The City Council of Liver- 
pool desire to engage a director of housing for whole- 
time appointment, at a salary of £1,000 per annum, 
without any addition for war bonus. The person 
appointed will hold office subject to the standing orders 
of the Council, and he will be subject to the super- 
annuation provisions of the Liverpool Corporation Act, 
1913. Applications endorsed ‘‘ Director of Housing,” 
and addressed to the Chairman of the Housing Commit- 
tee, under cover to the Town Clerk, Housing and 
Improvement Department)), Municipal Buildings, 
Liverpool. A statement of the principal duties and 
of terms of appointment will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to Mr. Edward R. Pickmere, Town Clerk, Liver- 
pool. 

APRIL 26.—Ipswich.—The Town Council invite 
applications from duly qualified persons for the 
appointment of Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
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OGILVIE & 60 Many years connected 
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EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
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Age not to exceed 45 years. Salary £500 per annum. 
Applications endorsed “ Borough Engineer,” to Will 
Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

APRIL 26.—City and County of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
—The Housing Committee invite applications for 
position of Housing Architect. Must have had 
experience of planning and laying-out areas upon 
Housing and Town Planning lines of garden suburbs. 
Commencing salary £500. Applications, stating age 
experience, qualifications, &¢c., endorsed ‘ Housing 
Architect,” to be sent not later than April 26, to 
A. M. Oliver, Esq., Town Clerk Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


APRIL 29. Exeter.—The Exeter Corporation require , 


Junior Architectural Assistant. Commencing salary 
£100-£120 per annum. Applications to John Bennett, 
Esq., City Architect, Exeter. : 

' ¥ MAY 1.—London, S.W.—The Wandsworth Borough 
Council, at its meeting to be held on May 21, 1919, will 
proceed to the appointment of a sanitary inspector 
for the No. 3 District (Fairfield Ward), for which appli- 
eations are hereby invited. Salary, £150 per annum, 
rising by £10 annually to a maximum of £220 per 
annum, with uniform and war grant, at present 21s. 
per week. Application forms to be obtained from 
Mr. D. A. Nicholl, Town Clerk, Council House, Wands- 
worth, S.W.18. Apply by letter only. 

No DaTE.—East Africa——The Government of the 
East Africa Protectorate for the Ukanba Native 
Schools require carpentry instructor for a tour of 
service of not less than 20 or more than 30 months. 
Salary £200, rising by £10 to £250 per annum. Apply 
by letter, giving necessary particulars’ to Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, S.W. 1. 

* No DATE.—Maidstone.—The Kent County Council 
require immediately the services of an architectural 
assistant. Must be thoroughly experienced. Salary 
£300 per annum. Apply, stating age, &c., with three 
copies of recent testimonials to Mr. W. B. Prosser, 
Clerk to the Kent County Council, Sessions House, 
Maidstone. ; 

No DATE.—Malling.—The Malling R.D.C. require 
the services of an architect (including the duties of 
Clerk of Works) in connection with their proposed 
Housing Scheme, to erect between 200 and 300 cottages 
for the working classes in various parts of this district, 
which comprises an area of about 38,000 acres with a 
population of 24,000. State salary and terms of re- 
muneration required, &c. Forms of application to be 
obtained from Mr. Fredk. J. Allison, Clerk to the 
Council, Council Offices, West Malling. ) 

%* No DATE.—Margate.—The Borough Council of 
Margate invite applications for the appointment of a 
temporary town planning assistant in the Borough 
Surveyor’s Department. Must be competent surveyor, 
leveller and draughtsman. Applications by letter only 
stating age, previous experience (accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials), and salary required 
endorsed “ Town Plnnning Assistant,” to Mr. Edward 
Brooke, Town Clerk, 13, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 





J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E 


pubshetlldindoenttiatbaebaand-esdlcilionawdnivatidincnnt te ett ta ieee ae ee ee 


[Aprit 18, 199. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under oading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor," 2S mb 
reach us not later tham 12 noon on Wednesday. = 


‘* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionall 
t Denotes recom for cueasianen, ¥ Secepted, 


~ BRADFORD.—For covering roof, &c., ; 

house at Valley-road Works with asbestos pel. 

sheeting, for the Corporation :— i 
*Setchell & Sons, Eccles. . $; -» £286 





CHELTENHAM.—For internal painting, &¢ at 
Pittville Pump Room, for the Corporation :— ” 


A. C. Billings & Sons, Ltd. .......... £549 
Collins & Godfrey .............0000. 517 
OW SN 8 5 Po onc ctinses.esen-s 395 


LONDON.—For the repairing of part of Churen. 

street, for the Kensington Borough Council :— “= 

*Improved Wood Pavement Co., at 37s. 6d. per 
square yard (estimated cost £3,775). 





LONDON.—For painting of tree-guards and guard. ‘ 


posts for the Westminster City Council :— 
E. Division. W. Division, 
3 


Franks & Simons ......... £603 O £248 16 6 
SP See 572 14 6 218 8 9 
R. Kendall, Ltd. ........ *316 14 5 166 14 2 
Lavington, Ltd. ........ 52110 0 252 7 9 
fo BS 349 16 4 *146 0 ¢6 
Townsend & Pearson, Ltd. 400 10 6 206 7 9 
W. Wright &Son_........ 365 13 0 152 9 0 





LONDON.—For the supply of ballast bins for the 
Westminster City Council :— 
* Woodrow (galvanised iron 
hail HIP ARE ce 9 FECES all GR £126 
*J. Knot & Co. (cast-iron bins) 103 10 0 
LONDON.—For electrical work at the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market for the City Corporation :— 
Heath, Wingfield & Co, 
Napier-Kimber, Ltd. 
Bell Bros. & Co. (London), Ltd. 739 0 0 


Foot and Milne, Ltd. ...... 672 00 
Pinching & Walton .......... 661 13 10 
Ws ee I< Sr wccscncses 630 0 0 
EGR D008: BOO. ic ccvcccccs 530 0 0 
*Dargue, Griffiths & Co., Ltd. .. 460 0 0 


LONDON.—For reparation of sewers for the City 
Corporation for six months :— 

*Mowlem & Co., Ltd., at an increase of 15 per cent 
on the current rates for measured work, and 
an overriding percentage of 7} on the day 
work schedule. 





LONDON.—For tarspraying of roads during 
summer for the Kensington Borough Council :— 
*Tarvads Syndicate, Ltd., at 3!d. per super 
yard for macadam surface and 3:',4, pér yard 
super for wood paved surfaces 





LONDON.—For painting and repairs at the electti- 
city generating station and at the sub-stations fo 
the Hackney Borough Council :— 


*Vigor & Co. (Poplar), Ltd. .......... £8,255 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ...... 8,750 
Ashby & Horner, Ltd. ...........- 8,950 
rer 8,985 


LONDON.—For water softening plant at the 
Southern Outfall for the Main Drainage Committee 
of the London County Council :— 

The Paterson Engineering Co., Ltd., 


Holborn, W.C. a .. £525 0 

Do. (Alternative tender) 570 0 
*Mr. James Wilson, Wandsworth, 

S.W. ae oa - .. 537 10 
United Water Softeners, Ltd., 

Holborn, W.C. ox . a 

Do. (Alternative tender) .. 475 0 
Messrs. Bowes, Scott & Western, 

Westminster, S.W. = .. 559 0 
Messrs. Bell Bros., Manchester .. 928 0 





W.W. HOWARD BROS. C2 


58, TRINITY SQUARE EC3 
Sole Agents for UK.& Gurope for 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GOVT 
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HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High=Class Building 


11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 


Tele-hone: 
HOP 202 : 
Builders of very many well-known Banks, Office 
and Business premises. Our works especially 
convenient for City Building and fittings. 


Ltd. 


‘Builders 


and 
Joinery Work 


LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. !. 
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